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Foreword 



As one who participated in the long-drawn campaign of Guadal- 
canal, I cannot find more appropriate words to characterize that 
operation than those of my predecessor, General Vandegrift, in his 
special prefatory note. 

To him, as to many thousands of other U. S. Marines, living and 
dead, our nation and our Corps owe gratitude for the readiness, 
discipline, and esprit which enabled the Fleet Marine Force to 
launch and win America’s first offensive in World War II. 



C. B. CATES, 

GENERAL, U. S. MARINE CORPS. 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS. 
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Preface 



THE GUADALCANAL CAMPAIGN, a monograph prepared by the Historical Division. 
Headquarters, United States Marine Corps, is the fifth of a series of operational monographs 
designed to present to both the student and the casual reader complete and factually accurate 
narratives of the major operations in which the Marine Corps participated during World Wai' 
II. As a sufficient number of monographs are brought to completion, these in turn will be 
edited and condensed into a single operational history of the Marine Corps in World War II. 

The preparation of this monograph has been attended by certain problems of a special 
nature. The campaign was the first great offensive of the war, and it was begun in the great- 
est urgency. The units engaged were not as fully indoctrinated with the necessity for sub- 
mitting lull and complete reports as were the participants in later operations. The art of 
combat photography, later developed to such magnificent degree, was as yet in its infancy. 
1 he hectic nature of the first few weeks on Guadalcanal was such as to make difficult, if not 
impossible, anything that was not closely and unmistakably connected with the business at 
hand — fighting. 

Full assistance and cooperation have been given by all of whom they were requested. In- 
dividuals and various Government agencies have lent their aid whenever they were asked for 
it. The Office ol Naval History, Naval Records and Library, and the various activities of the 
Army Historical Division must be mentioned as having been particularly kind and helpful. 
Similar acknowledgment must be made to the Marine Corps Schools for cartographic as- 
sistance, and to the Photographic Section, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, for help with 
pictorial matter. Photographs are IT. S. Marine Corps, Navy, or Army official. Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert D. Heinl, Jr. of the Historical D'vision, participated extensively in the final edi- 
ting of this work and supervised its cartographic planning. Captain Samuel E. Morison, 
USNR, and Commander James Shaw, his assistant, made many valuable suggestions and sup- 
plied much helpful material, while Mr. Walton L. Robinson was generous with the invaluable 
information he has collected concerning the Japanese naval order of battle. Mr. Robert Sher- 
rod, historian of Marine air operations, rendered generous help in many phases, as did Captain 
Edna L. Smith, USMCR, his assistant. 

Finally, thanks must be given those officers and men who, having participated in the 
actions described, willingly and helpfully gave of their store of knowledge for the sake of 
allowing an accurate narrative to be written. In all cases their assistance has been invalu- 
able, and in all cases it was cheerfully given. 



\ - 

JOHN T. SELDEN, 

BRIGADIER GENERAL, U. S. MARINE CORPS, 
DIRECTOR OF MARINE CORPS HISTORY. 
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THE GUADALCANAL 
CAMPAIGN 



Prelude to the Offensive 



THE GUADALCANAL CAMPAIGN, the 
2 first amphibious offensive operation to be 
launched by the LTnited States in World War 
H, was undertaken by the United States Navy 
and Marine Corps in August, 1942, just eight 
Months after the Japanese had struck their 
Initial blow at Pearl Harbor. The objective 
°t this campaign, which was set in motion on 
5 short notice with the most limited means, was 
Ihe initial step in a program designed to 
safeguard our imperiled lines of communica- 
tion to Australia and New Zealand, which 
were in turn vital to the success of future 
operations projected in the South and South- 
west Pacific theaters. 1 



! THE ADVANCE OF THE JAPANESE 

Commencing with the advantages con- 
ferred upon them by surprise, the initiative, 
and carefully laid plans, the Japanese swept 
through East Asia, the Indies, and much of 
Melanesia during the first six months of 1942. 
The milestones of their advance were Wake, 
Guam, Singapore, Bataan-Corregidor, and 
all the Netherlands East Indies. With the 
southward sweep of their seemingly irresist- 
ible advance, they seized first Rabaul, on 23 
January 1942, and then Bougainville, in the 
Northern Solomons, two months later. In 
Rabaul they secured a prize of great strategic 
Worth, for it served not onlv as a bastion for 
the great central position at Truk, but also 
as a point of departure for further offensives 

‘JCS Directive 2 July 1942. 



to the south. 2 Bougainville, together with 
other subsidiary positions down the chain of 
the Solomons, was intended to be a key out- 
work to Rabaul and an intermediate station 
in their relentless thrust toward the all-im- 
portant., slender U. S. line of supply and com- 
munications from the Hawaiian Islands to 
Australia and New Zealand. 

At the tip-end of the enemy’s line down 
the Solomons lay the British port of Tulagi 
and the then little-known island of Guadal- 
canal.' 1 

Having meanwhile secured, unresisted, po- 
sitions at Lae, Salamaua, and Finschafen on 
the northern coast of New Guinea, as well as 
stepping-stones at Choiseul, Vella Lavella, 
and the Treasury Islands, the Japanese seized 
Tulagi, with its superb harbor, on 4 May 
1942.' 

At this time, the British- Australian garri- 
son at Tulagi consisted merely of a few rifle- 
men of the Australian Imperial Force, some 
members of the Royal Australian Air Force, 

•"The Japanese Threat to Australia.” Samuel Mil- 
ner. In Military Affairs, Volume XXIX, number 1, 
April 1948. The author says further, "Rabaul, in 
short, was the key to Japanese offensive action in 
the South and Southwest Pacific.” 

J Perhaps the only group of Americans who had 
ever heard of the island was that which comprised 
the readers and admirers of Jack London. One of 
his better short stories. The Reel One, had the island 
as its setting, under the older form of the name — 
Guadalcanal-. 

’ Earl Jellieoe, the famous British Admiral who 
commanded at Jutland, had recommended after a 
visit of inspection immediately after World War I. 
that the Tulagi Harbor be developed as a major 
fleet base for the defense of the Empire. 




MEN WHO TOOK TULAGI — for the first time. Officers and petty officers of the 3d Kure Special Naval Landing Force 
which seized Tulagi and Gavutu in May 1942. The majority of these Japanese subsequently died defending 
their capture against U.S. Marines. 



a member of the Australian Naval Intelli- 
gence, the Resident Commissioner for the 
area, the civil staff, and a few planters and 
missionaries. All nonessential civilians had 
been evacuated. Among those who remained, 
however, were the coastwatchers, experi- 
enced and courageous men who had in most 
cases spent their lives in this area, and who 
now were prepared to retire into the bush, 
where, with secret radio-transmitters, they 
could observe and report the Japanese move- 
ments, whether by land, sea, or air. 

The Japanese descent on Tulagi was pre- 
ceded by a heavy air raid on 1 May. The next 
day, a coastwatcher on Santa Isabel Island 
reported two enemy ships in Thousand Isl- 
ands Bay, and it was thereupon decided to 
evacuate the area completely. 5 

The British Resident Commissioner and the 

r ' The Coastwatchers. Commander Eric A. Feldt, 
O.B.E., R.A.N. pp. 78 and 79. 

2 



Anglican bishop (The Right Reverend Wal- 
ter Hubert Baddeley) removed to Malaita; 
other designated civilians proceeded to Savo 
and Guadalcanal to establish coastwatching 
stations. The military and naval personnel, 
with a few civilians, crossed to nearby Florida 
and thence to the southern tip of Guadalcanal 
and out of the area. The Reverend Henry De 
Klerk, Society of Mary, remained at his post, 
the mission at Tangarare, on the southern 
coast of Guadalcanal, and other priests and 
nuns of the same missionary order likewise 
refused to leave their posts. 

The enemy landing was accomplished by 
a force from the 3d Kure Special Landing 
Force from the cruiser-minelayer Okino- 
shima, which flew the flag of Rear Admiral 
Kiyohide Shima. The force consisted of a 
machine gun company, two anti-tank gun pla- 
toons, and a number of laborers, all divided 
in two groups. That which landed on Tulagi 
was commanded by Lieutenant Juntaro 





Maruyama, while the Gavutu detachment was 
led by Lieutenant (j.g.) Kakichi Yoshimoto." 

The enemy force went ashore without op- 
position and in accordance with plans based 
°n aerial reconnaissance. Defensive positions 
Were set up immediately. Base construction 
and improvement of existing facilities were 
initiated. Coastwatcher stations were estab- 
lished at Savo Island; and at Taivu, Marau 
Sound (on the southeastern tip), Cape Hun- 
ter (on the south coast near Tangarare) , and 
Cape Esperance, all on Guadalcanal. This 
activity was under the personal supervision 
°f Lieutenant Yoshimoto. 7 

No immediate steps were taken by the 

" Enemy Operations on Guadalcanal August 7, 
to February !), 1!)J,3. Prepared by Captain John 
A. Burden, USA (MC) and disseminated through 
the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, Headquar- 
ters Western Defense Command and Fourth Army, 
Presidio, San Francisco, on 23 June 1943, p. 1. The 
same information, with more elaborate detail is 
found in an untitled manuscript by Captain Eugene 
Boardman, USMCR, who was the Language Officer 
a ttached to the 2d Marines (see below). Manuscript 
'» possession of author, referred to hereinafter as 
koardman ms. 

The Boardinnn ins. 



enemy to develop air fields, although the 
plains on Guadalcanal, 17 miles away to the 
southward, offered excellent terrain for the 
purpose. All initial efFort was bent toward 
establishing harbor facilities and a seaplane 
base at Tulagi, and toward developing the 
coastwatcher system mentioned above. A full 
month passed before surveying parties and 
patrols were put ashore near the mouth of the 
Lunga River. Late in June the survey was 
completed, and early in July construction 
work was undertaken in earnest on the air- 
strip. 

The only check received by the enemy to 
their almost machine-like occupation of Tu- 
lagi came on the very day of their landing.' 
United States Navy carrier aircraft, operat- 
ing from Yorktoivn, of Task Force 17 (Rear 
Admiral Frank Jack Fletcher, USN) caught 
the enemy amphibious shipping concentrated 
in Tulagi Harbor and attacked, sinking the 
destroyer Kikutsuki and several smaller 
craft, and damaging another destroyer, 
Yuzuki, and the cruiser-minelayer, Okino- 
shima." ( Okinoshima was sunk one week later 

* The Coastwatcher 8, pp. 81 and 82. 

" Enemy Operation on Guadalcanal, p. 1. 




THE JAPANESE COMMENCED AN AIRSTRIP on Guadalcanal early in July. Between the jungle (left) and coconut groves 
(right) of Lunga Point extended the almost completed airfield which was to be renamed Henderson. Note 
Mt. Austen rising against center skyline. 
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north of the Solomons, on 11 May, by the 
American submarine S 42.) A number of 
seaplanes likewise were destroyed by Flet- 
cher’s strike, and shore installations received 
heavy damage." 

Short of this local check, and of that re- 
ceived a few days later at the battle of the 
Coral Sea, which will be discussed briefly at 
a later point, the enemy was undisputed in 
possession of the Solomon Islands as far 
south as Guadalcanal. From this base it would 
be possible to strike at Northern Australia. 
New Guinea, and the New Hebrides; it would 
likewise be possible to protect the until now 
wide open left flank of forces operating 
against Northern New Guinea and the United 
States’ lines of air and surface communica- 
tion with New Caledonia and the Antipodes. 1 '-' 



U. S. COUNTERMEASURES 

Shortly after the fall of Rabaul. when it 
became obvious that the enemy intended an 
expansion to the southeast from the newly 
conquered Southeast Asia area, plans to con- 
tain his advance began to be formulated. On 
18 February, Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander in Chief, U. S. Fleet, wrote the Chief 
of Staff, U. S. Army, saying that he con- 
sidered it necessary to occupy certain islands 
in the South and Southwest Pacific. For this 
purpose it would be necessary to have Army 
troops for garrison, and King requested Mar- 
shall’s approval. 1:1 

In reply, General Marshall wanted to know 
why King considered such a course necessary, 
and asked whether he had thought of using 
Marines for the garrison task. He asked to be 
told what King’s complete plans were, and 
closed by saying : 

Japanese Naval and Merchant Shipping losses 
During World War II by All Causes. Prepared by 
the Joint Army Navy Assessment Committee, Febru- 
ary. 1947. (Navexos P-468) (Hereinafter referred 
to as JANAC). p. 2. 

11 lloardmatl ms. 

ASA FI SPA Report, p. 1. 

’ Letter, CominCh to CofS, U. S. Army, 18 Febru- 
ary 1942. Naval Records and Library. (Hereinafter 
NRL.) 



In general, it would seem to appear that our effort 
in the Southwest Pacific must for several reason- 
be limited to the strategic defensive for air aid 
ground troops. 1 * 

In reply, King was more specific. He stated 
daily (hat bases must be established at Tong* 1 
and Espiritu Santo, and challenged the state- 
ment. of policy contained in Marshall’s letter 
by saying that the general scheme for the Pa- 
iefic must be not only to protect the lines of 
communication but also to set up strong 
points whence offensives could be mounted 
against the enemy in the Solomon Islands 
area and in the Bismarck Archipelago, b' 
stressing the need for an early offensive, bs 
laid down certain principles which he con- 
sidered indispensable. 

In staging operations of the type which 
he envisaged, the amphibious forces involved 
must be replaced at once by garrison troops, 
in order that they might prepare for further 
operations. Instead of serving as garrison 
troops, Marines would best be employed in 
amphibious assaults and other advanced 
work. 111 

Occupation of certain strategically impor- 
tant islands began on 12 March. On that day 
Noumea, the capital of New Caledonia, was 
entered by a mixed force of U. S. Navy- and 
Army, and the construction of a major air 
base at nearby Tontouta was immediately set 
afoot. On 29 March the 4th Defense Bat- 
talion (reinforced), Fleet Marine Force, 
landed at Port Vila, on the island of Efate, 
in the New Hebrides, to the north of New 
Caledonia, arid less than two months later the 
island of Espiritu Santo was occupied and or- 
ganized for defense by a combined force of 
Marines (from the 4th Defense Battalion 
and Marine Air Group 21), Naval Construc- 
tion units, and Army personnel. At each of 
the latter two locations, naval and air base 
construction was begun with the maximum 
speed consistent with the slender means at 
hand. 

While these initial counter-deployments of 
U. S. forces were in progress, the Japanese 



11 Letter, Marshall to King, 24 February 1942. 
NRL. 

“ Letter, King to Marshall, 2 March 1942. NRL. 
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I'ad dashed with elements of the U. S. Pacific 
^leet in the Battle of the Coral Sea. which 
’"ok place on 7-8 May 1942, almost contem- 
poraneously with the occupation of Tulagi. 
1,1 this engagement, although it can hardly 
Je said that a decisive U. S. victory had been 
Rained, the enemy at least sustained a con- 
siderable check, losing a light carrier, the 
Shoho, together with 80 planes, and suffering 



severe damage to the big fleet carrier Sho- 
1 i( <ku. ui Moreover, a projected enemy invasion 
d South Papua was forestalled. 

1 he United States forces in turn lost the 
k'SS Lexington, one of the familiar and much- 
k-'Ved aircraft carriers of the prewar Fleet. 
More important, however, than the actual 
kisses of either side, was the fact that this 
engagement forced the Japanese to postpone 
' tentatively until July of 1942, as they now 
planned — the seaborne invasion of Port 
Moresby, on the south coast of New Guinea. 17 

Concurrently with these developments, Ad- 
miral King’s plans for operations in the South 
Pacific began to be implemented. On 10 April 
he warned General Holcomb that the 1st 
Marine Division, currently attached to the 
Amphibious Force, Atlantic Fleet, would be 
ser >t to the South Pacific in May, probably 
1o Wellington, N. Z. ,s In reply, General Hol- 
comb requested that the division be trans- 
ferred to the Marine Corps prior to detach- 
ment for duty overseas. 1 * 

Two events of early June gave point and 
■mmediacy to what, up to the time, had been 
tentative planning. American air reconnais- 
sance, confirming reports from coastwatchers 
stationed nearby, had observed that the Japa- 
nese were planning an air field on the Lunga 
Plains. This made it clear to Admiral King 
a t least that the time had come to carry out 



The Caiit/migiM of the Pacific War. United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey (Pacific), 194(>. 
(Hereinafter referred to as USSBS.) pp. 52 and 53. 

17 1947 Memorandum by Brigadier General Wil- 
liam E. Riley, giving certain information he gleaned 
while serving on staff of Admiral E. J. King, U.S.N., 
in 1942, hereinafter cited as Riley Memo. 

'* ‘“Memo, CominCh and CNO to Commandant Ma- 
rine Corps, 10 April 1942. NRL. 

Letter, Commandant Marine Corps to CominCh, 
April 1942. NRL. 



that portion of Joint Chiefs of Staff’s deci- 
sion of 14 March which dealt with applying 
pressure to the enemy and containing him 
where possible. 

At the time, another event far distant 
from the Southern Solomons brought about a 
decisive turn of circumstances in favor of the 
United States. 

On 4 and 5 June, 1942, some 150 miles 
northwest of Midway Atoll, the combined 
attacks of carrier- and shore-based Navy and 
Marine air virtually annihilated the carrier- 
based air power of the Japanese Combined 
Fleet. Four enemy carriers — Kaga, Akaeji, 
Soryu, and Hiryu — were sunk, as well as the 
heavy cruiser Mihuma, and with them went 
the flower of the Japanese Navy’s carrier 
groups. More than 250 enemy aircraft had 
been destroyed, and, what was worse, the 
trained pilots, the teamwork, and the organi- 
zation which go into the highly coordinated 
operations of a carrier air group, had like- 
wise been wiped out. For the time being, the 
Japanese Navy was as much off balance — 
perhaps even more so — than the United 
States Pacific Fleet after Pearl Harbor.- 11 

The advantage accruing to the United 
States forces in the Pacific as a result of the 
decisive victory did not escape the attention 
of the astute MacArthur. On 9 June Nimitz 
noted that the General suggested an imme- 
diate assault upon Rabaul, by now Headquar- 
ters of the enemy 8th Base Force. MacArthur 
said that, if he were given a division of troops 
well trained in amphibious assault techniques, 
and naval support to include two carriers, he 
would undertake the task himself.- 1 The sug- 



" For details of Marine Corps participation in the 
Battle of Midway, refer to Marines at Midway, by 
LtCol Robert D. Heinl, Jr., official Marine Corps 
account of that action. 

•' War Diary, CinCPac, June, 1942. NRL. Mac- 
Arthur was not the only commander in the Pacific 
who was in favor of immediate action. A fortnight 
before, Nimitz had written, on 28 May, to the Gen- 
eral suggesting a raid on Tulagi by the 1st Raider 
Battalion, a Marine Corps unit. MacArthur advised 
against the scheme on the basis of insufficient force, 
and Ghormley concurred. The idea was dropped. 
Actually, six battalions, including the same 1st. 
Raiders, were employed in reducing the position. 
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gestion was rejected by the Navy on the 
grounds that American carrier strength, not- 
withstanding a present imbalance in enemy 
forces, was not. sufficient to justify risking 
two of these invaluable ships in an operation 
that would make necessary their maneuver- 
ing in a severely restricted area, exposed to 
constant danger from enemy land-based 
aircraft, 22 

Following the great success at Midway, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, both alarmed by tin; 
steady and rapid southward extension of 
Japanese power through the Solomons, and 
quickened by the momentary breathing-space 
bought by our victory at Midway, undertook 
a reconsideration of basic U. S. strategy in 
the Pacific. 

As is now well known, the fundamental 
strategic policy of the United States and 
Great Britain, as conceived at the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1941, had been to concentrate 
upon the defeat of Germany, with a definite 
second priority being accorded the effort 
against Japan. 23 In line with this policy, only 
such means had been apportioned to the 
Pacific war as would, in the judgment of the 
strategic planners, enable us to contain the 
Japanese, almost on their own terms. With 
this end in view, it had likewise been de- 
cided that no land offensive would be 
mounted in the Pacific before the fall of 1942, 
and that earlier operations would be limited 
to those necessary to establish and maintain 
our lines of communication to the Antipodes 
and to set up a few advanced bases required 
either for containment of the enemy or as 
springboards for the offensives in prospect. 
As we have seen, deployment for these pur- 
poses had commenced well prior to the Battle 
of Midway. 

Now, however, the threat by the Japanese 
to our line of communication — and indeed, 
the ominous possibility that our precariously 
situated advanced outposts in the New He- 
brides might be swallowed up — impelled a re- 
examination of possible courses of action in 
the Pacific. 

Letter, Nimitz to MacArthur, 28 May 1042. NRL. 

• Itilry Mr mo. 



On 25 June, King sent out two communica- 
tions. He advised Nimitz and the Commander, 
Southwest Pacific Force, 21 that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had directed that an offensive 
be launched against the enemy forces in the 
Lower Solomons. Santa Cruz Island was to 
be seized and occupied, as were Tulagi and 
adjacent areas in the Solomons. Permanent 
occupation forces would be Army troops from 
Australia. The target date was about 1 
August, and the operation was to be under 
the direction and control of CinCPac."’ 

On the same day, however, he addressed a 
memo to Marshall, in which he said that it 
was urgent that the United States seize the 
initiative. He pointed out that a golden oppor- 
tunity had passed — ideally, the offensive 
should have been launched about 3 June, 
when the main currents of Japanese strength 
were running toward Midway and Alaska. 
He urged that Marshall give favorable atten- 
tion to the plan for attacking the Japanese 
in the Solomons area. 

Marshall’s answer, sent out next day, indi- 
cates clearly that despite the fact that an of- 
fensive had been directed, there was still no 
complete meeting of the minds between him 
and his Navy opposite number. 

This time it was the question of command 
that gave the General pause. He did not agree 
that the proposed operation should be under 
Navy command. He pointed out that the 
area involved lay wholly within the South- 
west Pacific, and he suggested strongly 
that General MacArthur was the only officer 
available capable of exercising command. He 
pointed out further that “we should not be 
bound by lines drawn on a map” and added 
that to his mind it would be most unfor- 



Two days before, an interesting message had 
been sent Ghormley by Nimitz. Very early in the 
morning of 23 June, Nimitz gave his subordinate 
the tally of the Midway victory, and suggested that 
the carriers consequently made available for other 
employment might be used by Ghormley as support 
for an operation aimed at driving the Japanese out 
of the Solomon Islands. War Diary, ComSoPac, June 
19-12. NRL. 

- Dispatch, CominCh to CinCrac and ComSoWes- 
PacFor (with information copies to ComSoPac and 
Chief of Staff, USA), 25 June 1942. NRL. 
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tlln ate to bring in another commander at 
r, time to carry out the operation. 2 '* 
it King stood fast. On the same day which 
e Saw Genera) Vandegrift receiving first warn- 
e "'g of the impending campaign from ComSo- 

0 h’ac in Auckland, the Admiral sent a final un- 
il Corri Promising memo to Marshall. He said un- 
t e( luivocally that the operation must be under 
n N ’mitz, and that it could not be conducted in 

1 a ny other way. After the amphibious phase 
r w as over, then control would pass to Mac- 

Arthur. The command setup must be made 
i "nth a view toward success, said the Admiral, 
t hut the primary consideration was that the 
3 °Peration be begun at once. In answer to Mar- 
- S hall*s plea that the area lay within Mae- 
3 Arthur’s bailiwick, he pointed out that all 
, the forces involved would come, not from 
i Mac Arthur, but from the South Pacific, and 
. he included two prophetic statements. He ex- 
. Pressed doubt that much aid at all could be 
t not from the Southwest Pacific area (since 
the nearest bomber base in that area lay 
^75 miles from Tulagi) and said: 
i think it is important that this [i. e. seizure of 
the initiative J be done even if no support of Army 
forces' in the South West Pacific area is made avail- 
able." 

In fact, Southwest Pacific air support dur- 
‘ng the assault was negligible, and no ground 
troop support was ever forthcoming from 
that area. 

In the meantime, and in line with earlier 
Plans for a more deliberate assumption of 
the offensive, a significant development had 
taken place in the command structure of the 
Pacific Ocean area. A huge geographic wedge, 
hounded on the north by the equator, on the 
west by IliO' West Longitude, and extending 
indefinitely southward, had been designated 
the South Pacific Area. Vice Admiral Robert 
K. Ghormley, USN, had been selected to corn- 
land it, under Nimitz. 28 

Upon arrival in Pearl Harbor. Ghormley 
found out that whereas he was to command 
the South Pacific Area and South Pacific 
Porce, including all air, sea, and ground 
forces (save ground troops actually assigned 

r ' ■' Letter. Marshall to King, 2<! June 1042. NRL. 

•**' 5; Letter, King to Marshall, 2b June 1042. NRL. 



the mission of defense of New Zealand) 
within the area, his powers hardly matched 
his responsibilities. Nimitz advised him that 
from time to time task forces would be sent 
on missions within his area. In such cases, 
Ghormley’s degree of control consisted only 
of the ability to direct that such task force 
commanders carry out their assigned mis- 
sions. Only in extraordinary circumstances 
would he exercise local control and ini- 
tiative. 2 ” 

There were three steps in the establishment 
of Ghormley’s command. On 22 May he set 
up his command post aboard the USS Rig el 
in the Harbor at Auckland, N. Z., as Prospec- 
tive Commander, South Pacific Area and 
South Pacific Force. On 10 June he moved 
ashore to the New Government Building in 
the city of Auckland, still as Prospective Com- 
mander. On 19 June, satisfied at last that he 
had established adequate communications, he 
assumed full title and command.*" He still 
anticipated a possible offensive in the fall. 

On 25 June, he received dispatches telling 
him of an impending operation, to be mounted 
from his area and employ his forces. He was 
directed to begin planning at once with this 
in mind. The forces to be employed would 
be organized by CinCPac, and execution of 
the plan would be by directive from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Two days later he was warned 
that Army participation in the operation, 
which had been assumed, might be delayed."' 

Four days later, when General Vandegrift 
had been told of the plans and directed to 
make preparation, as will be described below, 
more definite information came to Ghormley 



38 Until 15 April, Ghormley had been Special Naval 
Observer at London and Commander, U. S. Naval 
Forces in Europe. Probably more conversant with 
the European situation than anyone else in the Navy, 
he was recalled to Washington, given an ominous 
mission and a hurried briefing, and sent on his way 
within a fortnight. He was warned by Admiral 
King that probably in the coming Fall an offensive 
would be begun from his area, but that it was im- 
possible to give him proper tools for carrying out 
his mission. Ghormley ms. 

"* War Diary, ComSoPac, May. 1042. NRL, 

War Diary, ComSoPac, June, 1942. NRL. 

11 War Diary, ComSoPac, June, 1942. 
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GEN A. A. VANDEGRIFT, eighteenth Commandant of the Marine Corps, who led Marines to victory on Guadalcanal 
as commander of the 1st Marine Division (reinforced). 
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from Nimitz. Ghormley was told that he 
Would command the operation, and that the 
Joint forces would be under command of Vice 
Admiral Frank Jack Fletcher, who would 
assume command when he reported with Task 
Force 11 at rendezvous prior to movement to 
the target area. One week later, on 4 July, 
he received the Joint Chiefs' detailed plan. 

The Commander, South Pacific Area, was 
faced with the two-headed problem of mount- 
ln K an offensive at an almost impossibly early 
date with a barely adequate force. A slight 
amelioration of the time problem was offered 
when the target date was set. back one week 
(see below) ; the problem of adequacy of 
means remained until the operation was well 
under way. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff directive of 2 
July, relayed by Nimitz to Ghormley late the 
same day, set out succinctly the military aims 
of the moment for the war against Japan 
in the South Pacific and Southwest Pacific 
areas. The ultimate aim was the seizure and 
reduction of New Britain, New Ireland, and 
New Guinea. The purpose was, as we have 
R een, the removal of a serious threat to the 
hues of communication between the United 
States and Australia and New Zealand. 

The realization of the ultimate goal in- 
volved the accomplishment of three tasks. 
First, it would be necessary to seize and occu- 
py Santa Cruz, Tulagi, and the adjacent 
areas. Second, the rest of the Solomon Islands 
would have to be occupied and defended, as 
would Lae and Salamaua and the vicinity. 
Third, Rabaui and the surrounding territory 
Would be taken. 

The general considerations were that the 
Joint Chiefs would determine the forces, the 
timing, and the passage of command, that 
the date for undertaking Task l 32 would be 
about 1 August, and that throughout all three 
tasks, tactical command of the amphibious 
forces would vest in the Naval Task Force 



“During the concept and planning stage. Task 1 
was given the code name PESTILENCE. The actual 
operation of the assault on Tulagi and Guadalcanal 
carried the designation WATCHTOWER, while 
Guadalcanal itself, as a place, was called, appropri- 
ately, CACTUS. 



Commander. For Task 1, CinCPac would des- 
ignate the forces to be used, for Tasks 2 and 
3, the selection would be left to General Mac- 
Arthur. Effective on 1 August, the boundary 
of the South Pacific Area was to be moved 
one degree west, to 159° East Longitude. It. 
was assumed that Ghormley would be the 
Task Force Commander for Task 1, “which 
he should lead in person in the operating 
area.” Ghormley was directed to confer with 
MacArthur. 33 

The result of the conference, at which Mac- 
Arthur and the Admiral found themselves in 
complete agreement, was that a dispatch was 
sent jointly by them to King and Marshall. 
In essence, the message urged strongly that 
the proposed operation be postponed until 
such time as American strength in the South 
and Southwest Pacific had been built up suffi- 
ciently — especially in the mater of air power 
— to provide adequate support for the 
assault. 3,1 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff replied to the 
effect that although all arguments presented 
by Ghormley and MacArthur were valid, it 
was imperative that the operation go for- 
ward. Additional shipborne aircraft and sur- 
face forces would be made available. Thirty- 
five heavy bombers, presently in Hawaii, 
would be supplied by the Army, which also 
planned to “take all the follow-up measures 
possible in support of the seizure and occupa- 
tion of the Tulagi Area.” 3 '' The message also 
directed Ghormley to itemize to the Joint 
Chiefs additional forces essential to the suc- 
cess of the operation and not available to him. 

Ghormley, in turn, replied that he consid- 
ered the forces available — or to be made 
available in accordance with the Joint Chiefs’ 
assurances — to be adequate for the immediate 



” JT'rt)- Diary, CoinSoPac, 4 July 1942. NRL. 

:u Upon receipt of this pica, King wrote Marshall, 
noting that whereas three weeks before, MacArthur 
had wanted to move straight to Rabaui, he now ob- 
jected to an assault upon a much less formidable 
target. He pointed out that if the Japanese were 
permitted to consolidate their holding at Tulagi, 
they would be in a position to harass the United 
States base at Efate and lines of communications. 
Memo, King to Marshall, 10 July 1942. NRL. 
w Ghormley ms, pp. 52 and 53. 
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task, provided that General MacArthur have 
sufficient means for interdicting hostile air- 
craft. activities on New Britain, New Guinea, 
and the Northern Solomons. His reply con- 
tained the following prophetic words: 

I desire to emphasize that the basic problem of 
this operation is the protection of surface ships 
against land based aircraft attack during the ap- 
proach, the landing, and the unloading.'"' 

General MacArthur, again seeing eye to 
eye with Ghormley, requested planes, and 
more planes, for the purpose of supporting 
the operation. 

And so, while King’s reiteration of attack, 
seize the initiative, and do it now was begin- 
ning to take on the throbbing insistence of a 
war drum, and while Marshall was temporiz- 
ing in his replies to him, the plans for the of- 
fensive began to be implemented. On 10 July 
Admiral Nimitz sent Ghormley his operation 
order covering the proposed seizure of Tulagi 
and Guadalcanal. The operation was to bear 
the name WATCHTOWER. 

U. S. MEANS AVAILABLE 

When Ghormley received his first warning 
order, on 25 June, the 1st Marine Division, 
Fleet Marine Force (or FMF, as usually ab- 
breviated ) under the command of Major Gen- 
eral Alexander Archer Vandegrift, was in 
process of moving from the United States to 
Wellington, New Zealand. The advance eche- 
lon 37 had arrived on 14 June, and the rear 
was at sea. 

This division, which in fact constituted the 
major available Marine Corps unit in readi- 
ness for employment on short notice 3 ” was 
itself understrength by about one-third, one 
of its rifle regiments, the 7th Marines (rein- 



Ghormley ms, p. 54. 

:lT Final Report-, Phase I, p. 1, and Annex A to that 
document. The advance echelon consisted of the 5th 
Marines (reinforced), Division Headquarters, and 
certain division troops, and was embarked in the 
Electro, Del Braz'd, and Wakefield. The rear echelon, 
consisting of the 1st Marines (reinforced) and the 
rest of the division troops was on board the Lipscomb 
Lylces, Alcyone, Libra, Alchiba, Mizar, Ericsson, 
Elliot, and Barnett. The ships were not combat 
loaded. 



forced),' 1 ” having been temporarily detached 
on 21 March 1942 to become part of the 3d 
Marine Brigade, on duty in Samoa. 

Other FMF units were deployed at this 
time to the maximum capacity of the Marine 
Corps throughout the Pacific, both within 
and outside Admiral Ghormley’s area. Ameri- 
can Samoa was defended by the 2d and 3d 
Provisional Marine Brigades, the 2d, 7th and 
8th Defense Battalions (of the Marine Corps) 
and the 1st Marine Raider Battalion. At Pal- 
myra, Johnston, Midway, and the Hawaiian 
Islands other FMF troops, mainly defense 
battalions or aviation units, were likewise dis- 
posed to form a thin screen of defense for 
outlying Allied bases and lines of communi- 
cation. Of a total strength of 142,613, the 
Marine Corps had 56,783 officers and men 
serving overseas at the time. 

When decision to strike was reached, the 
1st Marine Division was in process of mov- 
ing from the United States to New Zealand, 
for what General Vandegrift thought was to 
be several months of training."’ The first 
echelon of the division had arrived at Welling- 
ton in organizationally-loaded ships and 



'The 2d Division was at Camp Elliott, California, 
being whipped into shape after losing many of its 
experienced officers and men to newly formed regi- 
ments. One of its rifle regiments, the Sill Marines 
(reinforced) was also in Samoa, having departed 
the United States in January, 1042. Another, the (1th 
Marines, had recently returned from seven months 
in Iceland. 

‘"The use of odd numbers for all components of 
the Division bears explanation here. There was a 
division on each coast — (he 1st ut. New River, North 
Carolina, the 2d at Camp Elliott, near Sari Diego, 
California. Current practice made all components of 
the East Coast unit odd numbered, while the cor- 
responding components of the West Coast division 
bore even numbers. This practice was in process of 
disappearing at the time — the 9th Marines, for ex- 
ample, was formed at Camp Elliott from a cadre 
supplied by the 2d Division and received its prelimi- 
nary training with that division. 

" General Vandegrift was under the impression 
that his division would not be called upon for com- 
bat prior to the early part of 1943. Division Com- 
mander’s Final Report on Guadalcanal. Operation, 
April 1943. Phase 1 (Hereinafter Final Report). In 
Marine Corps Records (hereinafter MCR). Van- 
degrift was not at this time aware of tentative 
plans for the fall of 1942. 
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1 had begun to unload and go into camp. 
1 The second echelon was at sea, likewise 
Hi organizationally-loaded vessels, and was 
i *iftt expected to arrive until 11 July, less than 
3 three weeks before the target date, 
i To supplement the Marine Forces enroute 
to, or already on duty in the South Pacific, 
Al 'my ground and service troops were now to 
found at New Caledonia," the Fiji Islands 
(where they had been sent to replace a New 
Zealand Division withdrawn for defense of 
New Zealand), Tongatabu, and the New 
Hebrides. These forces, together with Army 
a,r units within the area, initially were con- 
trolled directly by Ghormley. On 1 July, how- 
ever, CominCh informed him that Major Gen- 
eral Millard Harmon, USA, was to be ap- 
pointed to command of all Army forces in 
the South Pacific Area, with the title of Com- 
manding General, South Pacific Area. Har- 
mon, in turn, would be under Ghormley’s com- 
mand and responsible directly to him.' 12 The 
appointment was made and Harm'on began 
his duties late in July. 

Within the naval structure of the Pacific 
Ocean Areas, Ghormley, as we have seen, oc- 
cupied the position, under Admiral Nimitz, of 
a major subordinate of limited autonomy. 
Specifically, his powers were as follows: 

1. Nimitz from time to time would order Task 
Force Commanders to report, to Ghormley for duty, 
with missions already assigned. 

2. Ghormley, in turn, would direct such command- 
ers to carry out their assigned missions (as given 
them by Nimitz). 

3. “The Commander, South Pacific Force would 
not interfere in the Task Force Commander’s mis- 
sion unless circumstances, presumably not known to 
the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, indicated 
that specific measures were required to lie performed 
hy the Task Force Commander. The Commander, 



*' The New Caledonia force, composed mainly of 
National Guard units, became the Americal Divi- 
sion on 24 May 1942 under command of Major Gen- 
eral Alexander Patch, USA. The division served 
throughout the war without a numerical designation 
Under the name which was formed by combining 
syllables of American and New Caledonia. 

*- Ghormley vis, p. 42. Ghormley confesses to an 
initial dislike of the idea. He later came to look upon 
Harmon as one of the finest administrators and co- 
ordinators he had ever met. (Information given in 
interview in January, 1949.) 



South Pacific Force would then direct the Task 
Force Commander to take such measures.” 1 ' 

The naval strength that could be called 
upon to operate in support of Ghormley’s of- 
fensive was small in point of number of ships, 
albeit included in that number there was con- 
siderable power. Three aircraft carriers, with 
a strength of about 250 planes, were avail- 
able, as were a number of light and heavy 
cruisers, two new battleships, and the requi- 
site screening vessels and auxiliary craft. 
Transports and cargo vessels were at a pre- 
mium, and would continue so for several 
months. 

In air strength, an indispensable adjunct 
to modera amphibious operations, the pic- 
ture was by no means as bright. In addition 
to the approximately 250 carrier aircraft 
mentioned above (available to him only under 
certain conditions) , Ghormley could muster 
16(5 Navy and Marine Corps planes (includ- 
ing two Marine Corps squadrons — VMF-212 
and VMO-251) 95 Army planes, and 30 planes 
from the Royal New Zealand Air Force. This 
total of 291 aircraft was under the command 
of Rear Admiral John S. McCain, USN, 
whose title was Commander Aircraft South 
Pacific and who was under Ghormley’s com- 
mand. 11 

Taken all in all, therefore, Ghormley could 
rely on the services of a small, highly trained 
striking force of ground troops, consisting of 
less than one Marine division with its sup- 
porting organic units, surface forces of fluc- 
tuating and never overwhelming power 
(which nevertheless represented the maxi- 
mum which Admiral Nimitz could spare) 
and an extremely scanty array of land based 
aircraft. He had no assurances of reserve 
ground troops for the coming operation (al- 
though plans were under way to release both 
the 7th and 8th Marines from their Samoan 
defense missions) 1 ''’ and he had been advised 
that garrison forces would have to come from 



“War Diary, ComSoPae, 9 May 1942. NRL. 

“ History of Murine Corps Aviation in World Wo r 
II, Robert Sherrod, 1949. 

,r ' Relief for 7th Marines was to leave the United 
States on 20 July (PICADOR Plan) and that for 
the 8th on 1 September (OPIUM Plan) . War Diary, 
ComSoPac, June 1942. 
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the troops within his area who already were 
committed to base defense." 1 

The general structure organized to employ 
these resources against the Japanese was laid 
down in Nimitz’ order to Ghormley of 9 July, 
a nd Ghormley's Operation Plan 1-42 of 17 
• J uly 1942. 17 

Ghormley, exercising strategic command, 
set up his organization in three main groups: 

The Currier Force (Tank Force HI) com- 
nianded by Rear Admiral Leigh Noyes, was 
composed of elements of three task forces 
from Nimitz’ area — 11, lb, and 18. It would 
include three carriers — Saratoga, Enterprise, 
and Wasp — the fast new battleship North 
Carolina, five heavy cruisers, one so-called 
antiaircraft cruiser, and 1(5 destroyers. 

The Amphibious Force (Task Force (>2) 
commanded by Rear Admiral Richmond K. 
Turner, USN, included the FMF Landing 
Force,'* six heavy cruisers, two light cruisers, 
15 destroyers, 13 att ack transports, six attack 
cargo ships, four destroyer transports, and 
five minesweepers. 

Shore-Based Aircraft (Task Force (13) un- 
der command of Rear Admiral J. S. McCain, 
USN (ComAirSoPac) included all aircraft in 
the area save only carrier-based naval planes. 

Complicating the foregoing symmetrical 
structure was the presence of Vice Admiral 
Fletcher as tactical commander of the joint 
attack and support forces. (See footnote on 
Nimitz’ Operation Order No. 34-42 above). 

" Admiral Kind’s effort to secure quick release for 
Hie assault troops was not successful. The Army's 
commitments to the European Theater were such 
that no units were available for such missions. Ini- 
t Tally assured that air support and ail' replacements 
Would be available, Kiny was advised by Lieutenant 
General Joseph C. McNarney, USA, acting Chief of 
Staff, on 27 July that commitments in other areas 
would not permit further air reinforcements for the 
South Pacific — a dictum which King protested 
strongly in a memo to Marshall on 1 August. NRL. 

47 Ghormley ms, pp. 54 and 58. 

It will he noted that the landing force com- 
mander General Vandegrift was directly assigned 
as a subordinate within the command of the Am- 
phibious Force Commander (Admiral Turner), a re- 
lationship that was to prove to he both unrealistic 
and troublesome. 



Fletcher was already familiar to the Marines 
as a result of his role in the attempt to re- 
lieve Wake Island. ,u 

Ghormley also announced that there would 
be a rehearsal in the Fiji area prior to depar- 
ture for the assault and directed that, all task- 
force commanders arrange to hold a confer- 
ence near the rehearsal area. He himself 
would move to Noumea about 1 August in 
order to comply with his orders to exercise 
strategic command within the operating 
area.’’ 0 

By this time the planning and the resultant 
orders had taken final form. The target had 
been selected, the forces organized which 
were to strike at the target. The Navy had 
leeway, thanks to the 2 July directive which, 
by moving the South Pacific boundary one 
degree west, had made it possible for Ghorm- 
ley’s forces to operate without poaching in 
the territory of the Southwest Pacific. 

Only one detail remained unsettled. The 
target date, set up first in the warning orders 
Ghormley received on 24 June and reiterated 
in the 2 July directive, was still 1 August 
and impossibly close. Vandegrift pointed out 
to Ghormley that the late arrival of his sec- 
ond echelon, taken in conjunction with an 
unforeseen stretch of bad weather, had so 
complicated his loading problem as to make 
it impossible to meet the date set. Ghormley 
agreed, suggesting that at least a week addi- 
tional time would be needed. Nimitz con- 
curred, passing along the request to King. 
King agreed to set back the date to 7 August, 
and Ghormley was so notified, with the stipu- 
lation that this was the latest date permis- 
sible and that every effort should be made 
to advance it if possible/’ 1 The new date was 
incorporated in Ghormley’s Operation Order 
1-42, of 17 July 1942, in which the foregoing 
task force structure was set up and which 
contained the additional admonition that all 

“'See The Defense of Wake, by LtCol R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., the official Marine Corps narrative of that oper- 
ation. 

" Ghormley ms., p. 50. 

War Diary, ComSoPae, July, 1942. NRL. 
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ships of the joint force should fuel to capac- 
ity at the conclusion of the rehearsal. 

Inasmuch as Admiral Turner's amphibious 
force (Task Force 62) was the one which in- 
cluded the Landing Force and which would 
carry out the actual assault and landings on 
Guadalcanal and Tulagi, the internal struc- 
ture of that command requires our attention. 

Like all such task forces it was subdivided 
into internal components, each known as a 
task group. One of these was that commanded 
by General Vandegrift, while others included 
fire-support ships, transports, minesweepers, 
and such other units as are required to carry 
out the naval phase of a landing operation. 
Within General Vandegrift’s command there 
existed two principal subdivisions, to which 
appropriate transport task-groups of Ad- 
miral Turner’s force corresponded — namely, 
the units asigned, respectively, for the Tulagi 
and the Guadalcanal assaults. These will be 
described in detail at a later point. 



ACCUMULATION OF INTELLIGENCE 

From an intelligence point of view, the 
Guadalcanal-Tulagi landings can hardly be 
described as more than a stab in the dark. 
When General Vandegrift received his initial 
warning-order on 26 June 1942, neither his 
staff nor the local New Zealand authorities 
had more than the most general and sketchy 
knowledge of the objective area,’’- or the 
enemy’s strength and disposition therein. 
What was more, less than a month was avail- 
able between the announcement of the mis- 
sion and the scheduled date of mounting out, 
22 July. During the four weeks at hand, every 
effort had to be, and was, bent toward pierc- 
ing the fog of blank ignorance and some 
misinformation which enshrouded Guadal- 
canal and Tulagi. 

As is the case with most tropical back- 
waters. the charting and hydrographic in- 
formation was scanty and out of date. Re- 



Final Report, Phase I, p. 3, and Annex E to 
that document. Admiral Ghormley was in no better 
shape in the matter. His most up-to-date chart of 
the area was one printed in 1908. Ghonnloy ms, p. 11. 



course thus was automatically directed to- 
ward individuals with on-the-spot experience 
w r ho could be discovered either in New Zea- 
land or Australia. The accumulation, evalua- 
tion, and dissemination of this material fell 
to Lieutenant Colonel Frank B. Goettge, In- 
telligence Officer of the 1st Marine Division. 
Colonel Goettge’s first step was to locate such 
persons, mainly traders, planters, ship-mas- 
ters. and a few miners, who had visited or 
lived at Guadalcanal or Tulagi. A number of 
possible likely sources, he soon found, were 
now living in Australia, and, while his subor- 
dinates set about tabulating the formal data 
available, Goettge set out for Australia on 
2 July, returning to New Zealand on the 
13th.’ 3 

Long after the conclusion of the campaign, 
in the late winter of 1943, it was learned that 
Colonel Goettge’s efforts deserved a better 
success than they had enjoyed. During his 
hurried trip to Australia, he arranged with 
the Southwest Pacific Area for maps to be 
made from a strip of aerial photographs and 
to be delivered prior to the sortie of the 1st 
Marine Division. These were never delivered, 
and the incident apparently was forgotten by 
the 1st Division staff. 

After the arrival of the Division in Aus- 
tralia, however. Lieutenant Colonel Edmund 
J. Buckley, who succeeded Colonel Goettge 
as D-2, was asked by an Army officer whether 
the maps he had prepared had been useful. 
Further inquiry by Buckley brought to light 
the information that a special flight had been 
made, photographs taken, and a map made 
and sent to New Zealand. Nothing further 
was done in the matter at the time. 

During the summer of 1948 a letter was 
sent to Dr. John Miller, an Army historian 
and former Marine, by Colonel E. F. Kumpe, 
of the Corps of Engineers. Pertinent extracts 
are quoted herewith through the courtesy of 
Dr. Miller: 

Colonel E. J. Buckley, USMC, the G-2 of the 1st 
Marine Division following the death of Colonel 
Goettge is quite correct in his recollection. 1 was at 
that time the map chief for SWPA and also the 
Commanding Officer of the 048th Engineer Topo- 

' Final Report, Phase I, p. 3 and Annex E. 
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graphic Battalion which had recently arrived at 
Melbourne. The red rush job at that time was the 
Preparation of photomaps for Guadalcanal. The 
photography was flown by Colonel Ivarl L. Polifka 
°f the Air Force, now in Quarters 20(1 at Maxwell 
* '°ld, and consisted of two strips along the north 
shore of the island. The following information is 
”°t a tale of woe, but a very distressing account of 
"'hat eventuated at that time. The photographs were 
Printed in the north, and the prints and negatives 
Assigned A- 1 priority for shipment to GIIQ and sub- 
sequently to the map plant. They were diverted for 
approximately 10 days due to a whim of the Trans- 
portation Officer at Townsville, and subsequently 
delivered to the map plant. Unfortunately, 1 do not 
'ecall the specific date, but it was in advance of the 

operation. 

At the base map plant three sets of duplicate 
Prints were prepared and transmitted to Auckland, 
and a duplicate set of negatives was also prepared 
hy hand. An additional set of prints was assembled 
ln the form of a mosaic on a concrete floor as equip- 
•nent had not yet been received and was compiled 
t°r civilian reproduction in Melbourne. Manuscript 
copi es of these photo-maps were transmitted in three 
separate shipments to Auckland with request for 
hulk distribution. 

No bulk distribution request was received and it 
"as a matter of considerable surprise to discover 
that, neither the photograph nor the photo-maps had 
been available to the 1st Marine Division. An in- 
formal investigation after the operation brought out 
the information that the maps had been lost in the 
tremendous pile of boxes incident to the organizing 
°f the base establishment of South Pacific (SOPAC). 
Colonel Buckley stated on subsequent occasions that 
s onie oblique photographs captured from the Japa- 
nese were the only source of maps during the open- 
1T1 g phases of the operation. On the second operation 
°f the 1st Marine Division at Cape Gloucester, New 
Britain, they received the best maps then available 
for any operation in the western Pacific, both in the 
tovni of topographic maps and with a back printing 
°f the photo-maps, and were duly grateful. 

The story does not sound too good in its reflec- 
tion on the coordination between theaters. However, 
1,1 this particular case, every effort was made from 
the western Pacific to send forward all they had to 
’beet the operational dates. 

This unfortunate series of events was un- 
known and unsuspected at the time. All that 
Was known was that a search carried out with 
STeat intensity failed almost utterly to pro- 
duce usable and dependable maps and charts. 
The Mari nes were reduced to using what they 
could gather of the personal knowledge of 
former residents or travelers of the area. 
The fruits of Colonel Goettge’s inquiries 




GUADALCANAL PRESENTS A VARIED TERRAIN: this view looking 
south over Point Cruz shows the jumble of sharp- 
grassed ridges, foothills and mountainous jungle 
which was Guadalcanal. 

may be summarized for the benefit of the 
reader, with appropriate corrections, in terms 
of a general description of the area which 
would soon become so familiar to members 
of the 1st and 2d Marine Divisions. 

Tulagi and Guadalcanal, the targets of the 
operation, are dissimilar physically. Tulagi 
is a relatively small island lying within an 
indentation on the coast of Florida, the larg- 
est island of the Nggela Group. It is a hilly 
mass, heavily wooded and with little level 
ground. Its chief importance lies in that it 
guards an excellent small harbor and is the 
seat of government of the British Solomon 
Islands. 

To the east of its southern extremity lie 
two small, hilly islands, Gavutu and Tanam- 
bogo. A causeway connects the pair, of which 
Gavutu is the larger. They are by far the 
most important of Tulagi’s peripheral islands. 

Guadalcanal, on the other hand, is a land 
mass about 90 miles in length whose long 
axis lies in a southeasterly-northwesterly di- 
rection. It presents a varied terrain, with 
plains, foothills, and mountains and with a 
range of vegetation that runs from grassy 
plains to true rainforest and jungle. 

The mountain backbone of the island is 
parallel to the long axis. The slope to the 
southwest is abrupt, and there is little ex- 
tensive plains country on that side of the 
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island. On the opposite coast, however, from 
the mouth of the Lunga River to the east, 
there is a wide belt of plains, cut by rivers 
and covered with jungles interspersed with 
broad patches of grass lands. Those well 
watered plains are ideal for the development 
of copra plantations, for which purpose they 
have been used since the beginning of the 
century. Rainfall is extremely heavy, and 
changes in season are marked only by changes 
in intensity of precipitation. This, together 
with an average temperature in the high 80’s, 
results in a humid, unhealthy climate. 
Malaria, dengue, and other fevers, as well as 
fungus infections, afflict the population. 

Rivers are numerous, and from the mili- 
tary point of view may be divided arbitrarily 
in two classes. The first of these is the long, 
swift, relatively shallow river that may be 
forded at numerous points. Generally deep 
for a short distance up from its mouth, it 
presents few problems in the matter of cross- 
ing. Examples of this type are the Tenaru, 
the Lunga, and the Balesuna. 

The second type is that of the slow and 
deep lagoon. Such streams are sometimes of 
inconsiderable length, us in the case of the 
Alligator Creek, and again are merely the 
coastal extremities of rivers of considerable 
size, as in the case of the Matanikau. This 
type, because of its depth and the precipitous 
nature of its banks, was an admirable defen- 
sive aid. 

Beaches on both Tulagi and Guadalcanal 
were frequently treacherous because of the 
broad coral formations. In the vicinity of the 
Lunga, however, and in some spots farther to 
the northwest, it was possible to bring large 
craft almost to the shoreline because of the 
close-in steep-to. 

Although this accumulation of data af- 
forded much enlightenment beyond the little 
previously known, it included corresponding 
minor misinformation and many aggravating 
gaps, for detailed information in a form suit- 
able for military operations was mainly 
lacking. 

In spite of the number of years which had 
elapsed since initiation of the systematic 
economic development of the islands by the 



British, not a single accurate or complete 
map of Guadalcanal or Tulagi existed in the 
summer of 1942. The hydrographic charts, 
containing just sufficient data to enable trad- 
ing schooners to keep from grounding, were 
little better, although these did essay to lo- 
cate a few outstanding terrain features of 
some use for making a landfall or conducting 
forms of triangulation. In one case, in fact, 
Mount Austen (Mambulo was its native 
name) was assigned as an immediate objec- 
tive, only to have the discovery made — after 
the Guadalcanal landing — that, instead of 
being but a few hundred yards away from 
the beaches, it actually lay several miles dis- 
tant, across almost impassable jungle/'' 

The second and more profitable source of 
up-to-date information would of course be 
aerial photographs, but the paucity of long- 
range aircraft and suitably located bases, to- 
gether with the short notice upon which plan- 
ning had been launched, combined to restrict 
availability of aerial photos in the quantity 
and quality normally considered necessary for 
Fleet Marine Force landing operations. 

Perhaps the most useful photographic 
sortie carried out prior to the Guadalcanal- 
Tulagi landings (except for the fruitless ef- 
fort described previously) was that under- 
taken by an Army B-17 aircraft in which 
Lieutenant Colonel Merrill B. Twining (as- 
sistant operations officer (D-3) of the 1st 
Marine Division) and Major William B. 
McKean (member of the staff of Transport 
Squadron 2f>) conducted a personal recon- 
naissance of the landing areas. This (light 
took off from and returned to Port Moresby, 
New Guinea, on 17 July, and was, in fact, 

“ This was the so-called “Grassy Knoll” assigned 
to the 1st Marines. Long-time Guadalcanal residents 
described it as lying virtually within the perimeter 
area ultimately occupied and defended by General 
Vandegvift, whereas its true location was six miles 
to the southwest. This discrepancy, unexplained for 
years, has given much cause for speculation to his- 
torians of the Guadalcanal campaign, some of whom 
have raised the question whether Mount Austen was 
really the “Grassy Knoll” which Goettge’s inform- 
ants had in mind. This school of thought suggests 
that the only feature which could possibly fall with- 
in the described limits would have been the high 
ground later to become known as Edson’s Ridge. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC JUNGLE reminded old-time Marines of 
Nicaragua or Haiti, but proved itself a formidable 
enemy to both Japanese and Marines. 



•he first occasion during the war upon which 
Guadalcanal was sighted by U. S. Marines. 
• he route followed made landfall in the vicin- 
ity of Cape Esperance, then proceeded to 
fulagi Bay (where float-equipped Zero 
fighters could be seen preparing to take off 
°u intercept) , and then swung on a return leg 
along the north coast of Guadalcanal from 
Aola Bay westward toward the intended 
beachhead. Photostrips were taken all the 
Way. Just as the bomber approached Lunga 
Point, however, the critical point of the recon- 
naissance and the area in which the Japanese 
Were reportedly developing their Guadal- 
canal air-strip, the Zero fighters, which had 
now gained altitude, swarmed down. In the 
resultant melee, photography was of course 
impossible, and visual observation became 
largely valueless. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, and because the “turn-back” point 
had now been well passed, the reconnaissance 
could not be retraced. Thus neither Twining 
nor McKean could obtain positive informa- 



tion as to the progress of the Japanese in 
completing their field although they could 
ultimately reassure General Vandegrift as to 
the evident suitability of the Lunga beaches 
for landing. The return trip to Port Moresby 
was rendered successful by Major McKean’s 
supervision of the somewhat haphazard navi- 
gation, on the basis of his Naval Academy 
training of years gone by/"' 

The coastal map of Guadalcanal finally 
adopted as official by the 1st Marine Division 
(and employed, with such corrections as could 
later be developed, throughout the entire cam- 
paign) was traced from an aerial strip-map 
obtained by Colonel Goettge on his mission 
to Australia, and, while reasonably accurate 
as to general outline, contained no usable in- 
dications of ground-forms or elevations. The 
Goettge map — a section of which is repro- 
duced in this monograph as an indication of 
the crudeness of the topographic material 
available — was distributed to units of the di- 
vision prior to departure from Wellington. 
This was supplemented by aerial photos of 
Tulagi, Gavutu, and Tanambogo Islands, and 
these constituted, altogether, the sum of what 
the 1st. Marine Division was to know of 
Tulagi and Guadalcanal prior to the 
landings/' 0 

Of the enemy’s strength, dispositions and 
activities, it was known to the U. S. planners 
— largely from coastwatcher reports"' 7 — that 
the Japanese forces had established their 
headquarters in the former British govern- 
mental seat at Tulagi, that they had occupied 
and installed defensive positions on nearby 
Gavutu and Tanambogo, and that their con- 

' Information this flight obtained from Historical 
Section interview with Col. William B. McKean, IK 
February 1948. 

Two aerial photos, taken on 2 August by a Com- 
AirSoPac B-17 and developed aboard the USS En- 
terprise, were forwarded to Division Headquarters. 
They showed Tidagi defensive positions in sharp 
detail, and verified the reports of eoastwatehers 
about the rapidly approaching completion of the air 
strip in the Lunga plains. Filial Report, Phase I, 
Annex E, p. 5. 

; c -‘The invaluable service of the Solomon Islands 
coastwatehing system . . . cannot be too highly com- 
mended.” Final Report, Phase I, Annex E, p. 2. 
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CRUDE MAPS handicapped General Vandegrift both in planning and operations. One, dated 14 July 1942, demon- 
strates the paucity of what was known before landing; the other, a month later, is little better than a 
battlefield sketch, but the best available. 



struction forces were busily at work across 
the Sealark Channel on the Guadalcanal air- 
field project. We have also seen that coast- 
watching stations had been set up on Florida, 
Malaita, and Guadalcanal. 

Estimates of enemy strength were by no 
means as definite or convincing as were the 



factual accounts of the defenses. Various in- 
telligence estimates, prepared during July, 
gave figures as high as 8,400, while Admiral 
Turner’s Operation Plan A3-42, issued at 
the rehearsals at Koro Island on 30 July, gave 
it as the Admiral’s opinion that 1850 enemy 
would be found on Tulagi and Gavutu-Tanam- 
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bogo, and 5275 on Guadalcanal. Both figures 
Were high. A count of enemy dead in the Tu- 
b'gi and Gavutu area placed the number of 
defenders at about 1500 (including 600 la- 
borers) while a study of positions, interroga- 
tion of prisoners, and translation of enemy 
documents on Guadalcanal proper indicated 
that about 2230 troops and laborers had been 
•n the Lunga area at the time of the Marines’ 

landing. 08 

Close and determined combat was antici- 
pated with these foi’ces ; what the future held 
111 the way of counterblows, the 1st Marine 
Division had no way of foreseeing. 09 

"Final Re/iort, Phase II, p. 8, and Boardman vis. 
Nimitz was preoccupied with this very problem. 
On 17 July he wrote King saying that it would he 
unsafe to assume that the enemy would not attempt 
retake the area to be attacked, and that if insufli- 
eient forces were assigned, the Marines might not 
he able to hold on. Dispatch, CinCPac to CominCh, 
July 1!)42. NRL. 



PLANNING AND MOUNTING OUT 

Tactically speaking, the task assigned the 
1st Marine Division was dual in character, 
not only because of the considerable physical 
separation between its two initial objectives, 
that is, Guadalcanal and Tulagi, but because 
hard fighting was expected during or imme- 
diately after the latter landing. On the other 
hand, it was hoped that the former beach- 
head could be secured without instantaneous 
enemy reaction. This duality had, as we have 
seen, shaped General Vandegrift’s task-or- 
ganization into two landing forces: Group 
X-Ray (Guadalcanal) and Group Yoke 
(Tulagi) . It likewise guided the Marine com- 
mander in his assignment of units to these 
two groups. 

To the Tulagi group commanded by 

Brigadier General William H. Rupertus, as- 
sistant division commander to General Van- 
degrift — the latter assigned the 1st Marine 
Raider Battalion (Lieutenant Colonel Merritt 
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A. Edson) ; the 1st Parachute Battalion 
(Major Robert II. Williams) ; and the 2d Bat- 
talion, 5th Marines (Lieutenant Colonel 
Harold E. Roseerans) . These were then con- 
sidered to be the best-trained units, and 
therefore more suitable for the sharp work 
ahead."" 

The Guadalcanal group, under General 
Vandegrift’s personal leadership, would com- 
prise the other two combat groups (as they 
were then styled) within the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion," 1 plus the balance of the division special 
and service troops. 

The northern scheme of maneuver, that on 
Tulagi, called for a landing on the south 
shore by the 1st Raider Battalion and 2d 
Battalion, 5th Marines, in column in that 
order, the attack then wheeling right (east) 
and moving down the long axis of the island. 
This would be followed by further landings 
by the Parachute Battalion on Gavutu and 
Tanambogo, plus a mop-up sweep by a Bat- 
talion (less one company) along Florida 
Island’s coastline fronting Tulagi Bay. 

The scheme on Guadalcanal envisaged 
landing the 5th Marines (less 2d Bn) across 
a beach somewhat removed to the eastward 
1 rom whatever defended beaches or other de- 
fenses which the Japanse might have set up 
in the Lunga delta. This unit, landing on the 
right half of the beach with two battalions 
abreast, was to be followed by the 1st Marines 
in column of battalions. The units thus 
landed would therefore be assured no more 
than minor resistance at worst, plus the sub- 
sequent opportunity of assembling and form- 
ing for an overland attack to the west from 
an established beachhead. These schemes of 

"" Final Report, Phase I, p. 4. 

At this time, the standard phrase “regimental 
combat team” (RCT) had not come into uniform use. 
What we would now style an RCT was what Guadal- 
canal Marines labelled a combat group, that, is, a 
ride regiment with its direct-support artillery bat- 
talion, engineers, signal, medical, and other combined 
supporting elements. Within the so-called combat 
l/roups, similar battalion-sized aggregations were 
designated combat trams. 'Phis usage will be fol- 
lowed throughout this monograph. 

“This order did not reach the 1st Raider Battalion 
and the 2d Marines until these units joined the main 
force in the rehearsal area on 27 July. 



maneuver were embodied in 1st Marine Divi' 
sion Operation Order 7-42, issued on 20 Jul)' ' 
at Wellington." 2 

In the attack on an area supposed, alto 
gether, to be defended by more than 5,000 
enemy, it will be realized that a division left 1 
one-third of its strength (i.e., the 7th Ma 
fines, reinforced) would have little if an) 1 
margin in reserve. To remedy this hazard 
Admiral King proposed, on 27 June, that thi 1 
2d Marines"”’ (reinforced), including its sup 
porting light artillery battalion (3d Bat- 
talion, 10th Marines) and normal reinforcing 
elements, be ordered from San Diego, com- 
bat-loaded, to serve as landing force reserve." 

While the foregoing operational plans wed 
in process of preparation, and while the ac- 
cumulation and collation of intelligence 
progressed as best it. could, the Guadalcana 
landing force found itself confronted by a 
logistic task of monumental proportions. Thif 1 
was the job of completely unloading its orig- 
inal shipping; sorting and reloading its equip- 
ment and supplies; and accomplishing all thif : 
with troop labor under an intolerable pres- '• 
sure of time. j 

The reason for this massive reshuffle wa? 1 
that, as originally mounted out from the : 
United States, the 1st Marine Division’s ship- • 
ping had been organizationally loaded, that is, : 
equipment and supplies had been stowed 
aboard ship to take maximum advantage of 
hold -space, rather than in the uneconomical 1 
but necessary method known as combat-load- 
ing, whereby items are placed so as to be 
ready for unloading in accordance with the 
priority of their necessity in an assault land- 
ing. Inasmuch as shipping was scanty and 
overburdened, and, as originally planned, 
the 1st Division would not be employed in 



“ This unit was to he employed to carry out pro- 
jected landings at Ndeni, in the Santa Cruz Islands. 
Needless to say, these were never carried out, al- 
though occupation plans for Ndeni, always involving 
Marine forces, continue to appear in Admiral Tur- 
ner’s records until October, 1942. 

“It is most desirable that 2d Marines be rein- 
forced and combat unit loaded and ready upon ar- 
rival this area for employment in landing operations 
as a reinforced regimental combat team.” War Diaru 
ComSoPac, entry 27 June 1942. 
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yj, combat, immediately, no reason could have 
ilj justified combat-loading at the time of the 
lorce’s movement to New Zealand from the 
;0 , United States.'" Combat loading moreover, 
Of Would have been made difficult by the fact 
,g i ^ la t most of the vessels used were passenger 
ships and not specially equipped attack trans- 
Ports. 0 ® 

•d Almost overnight, however, while the Ma- 
in Unes were still enroute, the situation, as we 
l> have seen, had changed. An assault operation 
it ' Vas now in immediate prospect, and, as a 
if necessary concomitant, it would be essential 
n- * hat the equipment and supplies of the Marine 
Lln its reached Guadalcanal and Tulagi com- 
ft hat-loaded. Thus, as soon as the troops could 
c he disembarked at New Zealand, the onerous 
|ask of unloading, rearranging, and re-load- 
;i! *ng had to be set on foot and had to be com- 
s dieted at all cost prior to the date set for 
if departure. 

Aotea Quay, at Wellington, was the scene of 
y this operation. It was inadequate in all ways 
r save that it could accommodate five ships at 
y a time. Labor difficulties with the highly 
unionized stevedores — it was not possible to 
iS provide the incentive of pointing out that the 
e ships and men in them were about to go into 
)• notion — resulted in the entire unloading and 
‘'e-loading task being undertaken and carried 
(1 through by the Marines. Dock-side equip- 
I nient was meager, and there was no shelter. 
■' Carton-packaged foodstuffs and other sup- 
- Plies deteriorated rapidly in the persistent 
e ______ 

6 

"" It must not ho thought, however, that the im- 
portance of combat loading was not fully realized. 
1 The following extract from a letter of R. K. Turner 
, Uhen Assistant Chief of Stall" (Plans) under Ad- 
1 ’’Ural Stark) to the Commander in Chief. United 
States Fleet, clearly demonstrates this point. 

“It is also recommended that definite decision he 
‘Hade to send to New Zealand the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion, one Marine Defense Battalion, eight combat 
, loaded transports and 3 combat loaded cargo vcs- 
’ s els.” This letter, having for its subject Command 
Relations for Pacific Ocean Area, bears no date, but 
from its place in archives it appeal's to have been 
Written about 1 April 1942 — a time when, of course, 
there were no plans for specific, immediate offensive. 

Letter. General Vandegrift to CMC 4 February 
1949. 




ENROUTE TO THE OBJECTIVE, 105mm howitzers of the 5th 
Battalion, 11th Marines are lashed on deck. 



cold windy rain of a “southerly”, as did the 
morale of the men. 117 

The re-loading and reembarking of Com- 
bat Group A (5th Marines, reinforced) was 
accomplished smoothly, uncomplicated by the 
necessity for literally unloading and reload- 
ing at the same time which plagued the opera- 
tions of the rear echelon. The group was em- 
barked beginning 2 July and remained on 
board its transports to await the arrival of 
the rear echelon. l!S 

The logistic problem facing the rear eche- 
lon was much more severe and complicated. 
Arriving on 11 July, this group was faced 
with the necessity of completely emptying 
and reloading its ships on a dock, to repeat, 
that was lacking in specialized equipment and 
in shelter for material that was being sorted. 
The task, moreover, had to be completed by 
22 July. 

The problem was solved by what must be 
regarded as heroic measures. The troops were 
not disembarked, save those who were to re- 



'■ Final Report, Phase b Annex L. 
w Final Report, Phase I, p. <>. 
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main in New Zealand as rear echelon person- 
nel. All others, who already had been in 
cramped quarters during the long trip across 
the Pacific, were put to work in eight hour 
shifts, and work proceeded around the clock. 
Parties of 300 men were assigned to each 
ship. <1!) 

During the process of mounting out, certain 
modifications of the logistic plan had become 
necessary. As finally loaded, the Marine force 
was carrying GO days supplies, 10 units of 
fire for all weapons, the minimum individual 
baggage . . actually required to live and 
fight”, and less than half the organic motor 
transportation authorized for the Division. 7 *' 

Regardless of the difficulties, however, the 
force sailed as scheduled at 0900 on 22 July, 
under escort of cruisers of Task Force 62, 
under command of Admiral Turner. 71 Gen- 
eral Vandegrift, despite his request for a ves- 
sel better suited in communications and ac- 
commodations had been directed to embark 
his command post on board the USS 
McCawley. 

REHEARSALS AND MOVEMENT TO THE OBJECTIVE 

In accordance with orders received from 
Nimitz on 1 July 72 Ghormley had directed that 

"" The passage from the United States to New 
Zealand had been particularly trying for the officers 
and men on board the Ericsson, a commercial 
ship under charter. Lack of proper food, and use of 
oil substitutes for shortening, resulted in loss of 
weight of as high as 23 pounds per man. Two meals 
only were served during the greater part of the 
passage, and one of these often consisted of soup, 
or soup and bread. Medical officers estimated the 
daily calory content of meals as less than 15(10. It 
bears mention that ship’s personnel enjoyed a full 
and well balanced diet during the same period. Final 
Report, Phase I, Annex M, p. 1. 

Approximately 75 percent of the Division’s heavy 
vehicles were left behind with the rear echelon in 
New Zealand, while the bulk of the light transporta- 
tion was carried forward. Final Report, Phase I, 
Annex L. 

1 Admiral Turner assumed the title of Commander, 
Amphibious Force South I’aei lie on his arrival in 
the South Pacific on 24 July, in accordance with 
instructions, CominCh to distribution list, 7 June 
and 1!) June. NHL. 



all forces involved in the assault make ren- 
dezvous at a position south of Fiji, out oi j 
sight of land so that there would be no chance } 
of observation by enemy agents and no chance u 
that an inadvertent tip-off would be made r 
by friendly observers. 7 ' 1 At that point there q 
would be a conference between the command- f, 
ing officers ol' all units involved, who had not f- 
as yet been able to discuss in person the vari- v 
ous aspects of the coining observation. 

The components of the assault force were 
converging upon the rendezvous point from (■ 
many directions. The 2d Marines (rein- j 
forced) , embarked in the Crescent City, Pres - | 
ident Adams, President Ilayes, President ^ 
Jackson, and Athena, had sailed from San c 
Diego on 1 July, under escort of the Carrier ] 
Wmp and a destroyer screen. The regiment . 
was combat loaded. 71 The. 1st Raider Bat- | 
talion, in the four destroyer transports of - 
Transport Division 12, had been picked up at | 
Noumea and likewise was approaching the 
area. The 3d Defense Battalion, on board the , 
USS Bet eh / ease and Zeilin, was en route from , 
Pearl Harbor, where it had been stationed : 
since the outbreak of war, and was destined ( 
to meet the remainder of the force on 2 , 
August. The Carrier Force, built around 
Saratoga and Enterprise, with Fletcher wear- 
ing bis flag in the former, likewise was on its 
way from Pearl Harbor. 

Rendezvous was effected as planned, at 
1400 on 26 July, at a point 367 miles south of 
Fiji. The planned conference was held at 
once on board Saratoga, with all interested 
commanders attending save Ghormley, who 
was prevented by pressure of business. He 
was represented by his Chief of Staff, Rear 
Admiral Daniel J. Callaghan, and his Com- 
munications Officer, Lieutenant Commander 
L. M. LeHardy. 

■ r 'CinCPac Operation Order 34 42. in War Diary 
CinPac. NRL. By terms of this order also, Fletcher, 
Commander of Task Force 11, had been ordered to 
assume command of the combined task forces at the 
rendezvous, and Ghormley had been put in command 
of the operation. 

; Ghormley ins., p. (14. 

''The regiment had been on hoard since 1 June, 
lying in the harbor of San Diego. 
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^ During the conference, several ominous 
^ Points were brought out with painful clarity. 
We have seen that between King and Mar- 
stla 'l there had never been a complete agree- 
ITlen t and understanding. It became imme- 
I ( l lately apparent during the meeting on Sara- 
that this condition existed even within 
! structure of the task force that had as its 
m ission the carrying out of King’s bold plans. 

General Vandegrift learned, for the first 
Gnie, that he had been wrong in assuming that 
1 he would have adequate air and surface sup- 
port for the completion of the landing. His 
'l P'ans had been based upon such an assump- 
tion — that there would be enough time to dis- 
(!rn barlc all forces and put ashore all supplies. 
t H' s concurrent assumption was logical — that 
,llr support would be vouchsafed for the 
^ transports and the cargo vessels for as long 
t : s they might find it necessary to remain, up 
to four days after the landing. 

tie had never thought that his division was 
t° he used in what, from Fletcher’s point of 
i v iew, was a hit and run raid. lie was put right 
j immediately on that point — the Commander 
, of Task Force 61 planned exactly that type 
j °f operation. Callaghan reported to Ghormley 
'hat Fletcher considered it feasible to unload 
, ‘hi transports during the first day and have 
them out of the area by nightfall. To unload 
the cargo vessels might take three or four 
; 'lays. Task Force 61, however, would have 
to be withdrawn within two days after D- 
' hay. it was obvious to Vandegrift, although 
't was not brought out explicitly, that his 
| forces would thereupon be wide open targets 
tor all the landbased enemy planes within 
''tr iking distance of the island until such 
time as the airfield could be completed and 
Planes ferried in to it. 

To add to his worries, it seemed more than 
likely that the newly arrived 2d Marines (re- 
■aforced) would not be available to him as a 
reserve. They were to be used for the occu- 
pation of Ndeni, and Turner planned to de- 
part the Tulagi area with them during the 
G Vening of D-day. Protests by Colonel DeWitt 
Peck, that a battalion would be sufficient for 
the Ndeni mission, were disregarded — the ex- 
posed position of Ndeni to thrusts from the 



Gilbert Islands area made it necessary that a 
strong force be used for the occupation. A 
rough draft of the plan for the occupation 
was presented — Callaghan thought it very 
sketchy. 75 

Callaghan also noted that there was confu- 
sion in the minds of everyone regarding de- 
tails of carrier-based air support during the 
landing, and that the lack of time for proper 
planning was deplored. Fletcher assured him 
that any change in his tactical plans desired 
by Ghormley would be effected at once, and 
Callaghan gave it as his opinion that Ghorm- 
ley would not hesitate to do so, although the 
imposition of radio silence would make it dif- 
ficult for ComSoPac to keep abreast of the 
situation. There were insufficient copies of 
Fletcher’s orders and plans, and Ghormley 
did not see them until some time in Septem- 
ber, a month after the operation had begun, 7,1 
although Fletcher promised to land them at 
Suva, Fiji, on 31 July, at the conclusion of the 
rehearsal. 

A final point of interest is that immediately 
before the rehearsals, Major Manly L. Curry, 
then commanding the 3d Battalion, 10th Ma- 
rines, was called upon to give a lecture to the 
assembled gunnery officers of the Fire Sup- 
port Group of the Amphibious Force. His sub- 
ject was naval gunfire support, and his ob- 
servation, based upon the fact that there were 
no dissensions or questioning of his remarks, 
was that the subject was new to many of 
his hearers. 77 

Rehearsals of the landings were held be- 
tween 28 and 30 July. General Vandegrift’s 
opinion was that they resulted only in a waste 
of time and effort — 7S “A complete bust,” he 
subsequently observed. 70 Necessity for con- 
serving landing craft made it impossible to 
conduct the practice landings in a realistic 
way, although the men involved were given 



All details of the conference have been taken 
from rough notes given Ghormley by Callaghan upon 
Callaghan's return to Auckland. They are included in 
full in Admiral Ghonnley’s manuscript. 

Ghormley ms., pp. 04 and 09. 

77 Interview, Col. M. L. Curry, 28 January, 1949. 

Final Report, Phase V, p. 2. 

™ Statement at Princeton, N. J., 12 March 1948. 
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additional training in debarkation.'"' Attack 
force ships also were able to practice the type 
of gunfire support they would be called upon 
to render. 

On 31 July, as night was falling, the ships 
weighed anchor and departed from Koro, the 
Carrier Task Force proceeding north and 
west, while the transports and their screen 
plodded steadily toward the Solomons. Almost 
19,000 Marines were embarked in the 19 
transports and four destroyer-transports.' 11 

All circumstances favored the advancing 
convoy. In the words of the Final Action Re- 
port : 

Weather conditions during the final two days of 
the approach were extremely favorable. The sky was 
generally overcast with low ceiling and intermittent 
rain squalls. There were no signs of hostile reconnais- 
sance aircraft or submarines, and nothing indicated 
that our approach had been observed. 

Fortune smiled upon the Marines more be- 
nignly than they realized. Enemy patrol 
planes were grounded at Rabaul on 5 and 6 
August because of bad weather. 83 

Later in the campaign, it was found that 
actually there had been some idea on the part 
of the Japanese that there would he an attack 
on their positions sometime in July or 
August, 83 but it is not clear, from the docu- 
ment whence this information was taken by 
our translators, whether this was merely a 
shrewd guess on the part of the enemy, or 
whether it was in fact based on definite in- 
formation. 

General Vandegrifl; noted at the time that the 
precious landing craft were not in the best of con- 
dition in any event — -12 of them were inoperative 
on one ship alone. Letter, General Vandcgrift to 
Commandant Marine Corps, 4 February 1949. 

1 A total and seemingly irreconcilable discrepancy 
of figures between those of the Amphibious Force, 
South Pacific, and the 1st Marine Division, prevents 
a wholly accurate statement as to the number of 
troops embarked then or landed subsequently. Inas- 
much as the Marine figures, contained in the divi- 
ion’s Final Action Report, are not only themselves 
internally contradictory but of much later date than 
those of the Amphibious Force, it is probable that 
the latter are more nearly correct, and that 18,722 
is close to the mark. On the other hand, however, 
the division records list, variously, 19,54(1 or 19,105. 

Letter, Commander James Shaw, USN, to author, 
February 1949. 



If the enemy had definite information about 
the impending strike, it is hard to understand 
his careless security, for the task force 
reached the objective area apparently with- 
out having been observed in any way, and 
during the last three days of the approach 
it was within range of aerial observation. 

The course chosen took the convoy gen- 
erally west from Fiji and well to the south of 
the Solomons chain. sl The course gradually 
shifted to the northward, and the night of 6-f 
August found the entire group of ships, du< 
west of the western extremity of Guadal- 
canal. 

Task Force 62, commanded by Rear Ad- 
miral R. K. Turner, was divided into tw® 
Transport Groups. Transport Group X-ra; 
(62.1) commanded by Captain Reifsnidef- 
with the Guadalcanal forces embarked, con- 
sisted of four subgroups, as follows: 

Transdiv A: Fuller, American Lef/iov 
Bcllatrix. 

Transdiv B: McCawley, Barnett, Elliol 
Libra. 

Transdiv C: Hunter Liggett, Alchiba, F' v 
malhaut , Betclgeuse. 

Transdiv D: Crescent City , Presided 
Hayes, President Adams, ,4f- 
hena. 

Transport Group Yoke (62.2) commanded 
by Captain Ashe and carrying the assaull 
troops for the Tulagi landing, consisted of 
the following subgroups: 

Transdiv E : Neville, Zeilin, Heywoodi 
President Jackson. 

Transdiv 12: Calhoun, Gregory, Little, Mc- 
Kean (the destroyer tranS' 
port group) .® 

Captain Eugene P. Boardman, in a manuscript i>’ 
his possession, says that this information was circu- 
lated among the Japanese in an intelligence docu- 
ment during July 1942. His statement was base<! 
upon prison-of-war interrogations conducted by him- 
self on the spot. Boardman was assistant R 2 (Lan- 
guage) officer with the 2d Marines. Intelligence 
Memorandum #5, 23 June 1943. Enemy Operation *■ 
on Guadalcanal 7 August HU..' to !/ February 19A& 
Captain John A. Burden. 

1,1 Final lieport. Phase I, p. 9. 

''Operation Plan A3 42, 30 July 42 — CTF(12, in 
Marine Corps Records. 
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At 0310, 7 August, the force was in posi- 
tion directly west of Cape Esperance, in two 
groups, with an interval of six miles and a 
K Peed of 12 knots, Transport. Group X-ray 
'(•self was divided in two parallel columns, of 
^'Jfht and seven ships respectively with a dis- 
tance of 750 yards between ships and an in- 
terval of 1,000 yards between columns. The 
shadowy rugged outline of the hills was just 
visible to starboard as the course was shifted 
to 040", and a few minutes later the two 
Groups separated for the completion of their 
fissions. X-ray, shifting still further to stan- 
dard, settled on course 075°, which took it 
down the coast and parallel to it, while Yoke, 
011 course 058°, crossed outside Savo Island, 
across a stretch of water that was later to be 



the scene of bitter surface engagements and 
where, a few hours later, four Allied cruisers 
were to be destroyed by a brilliant and daring 
strike by the enemy . x,t 

It seems incredible that such a force should 
have been able to approach the landing beach 
undetected, but it is a fact that no signs of 
life came from the shore as the convoy ran 
down the coast. The final approach to the 
transport area was made without incident, 
and there was no sound until, at 0614, the 
supporting ships opened fire on the island* 7 

Report of Action, 7-!i August, Commander, Task 
Croup S2, l, p. 3. MCR. 
h ' Ibid., p. 3. 
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TULAGI. THE FIRST DAY 

TASK CROUP fi 2.2 separated from the larger 
body of ships at 0240' and approached Tulagi, 
its objective, over an independent course. The 
approach was accomplished wit hout incident, 
the only departure from mechanical perfec- 
tion being a failure on the part of the trans- 
ports to keep closed up in formation. All ele- 
ments of the group arrived in position at 
about 0(130,- and word came from Captain 
George B. Ashe, USN, commander of the 
Task Group stationed in Neville, that H-hour 
would be 0800. 

As the ships approached the transport, area, 
it was seen that the missions assigned to Sup- 
port Group planes were being carried out. 
Strafing of designated areas (by Flight jr 1 01 , 
15 fighter planes, from Wasp) took place at 



'Final Report, Phase I, p. 9. 

9 “0025 — Enemy surface force of 20 ships has 
entered Tulagi. While making landing preparations, 
the enemy is humharding the shore.” Message from 
Tulagi Communication Base, 7 August 1942. (25th 
Air Flotilla War Diary) — Washington Document 
Center 191731). 

Report. Commander, Wimp Air Group to Com- 
manding Officer, USS Wasp, 10 August 1942. In 
general, during the first day Wnxp planes operated 
over the Tulagi area while Snrntoi/ti planes gave 
comparable support to the main landing off Iieaeh 
Red at Guadalcanal. Enterprise planes gave protec- 
tion to the carriers and flew patrol missions. 

' Report. Commander Cruisers Task Force 18, p. 1. 
"(1030 — All flying boats have been set afire by the 
bombardment,” WDC 101730. 



0614, and dive bombing (by Flight #102, lS| 
dive bombers, from the same ship) was under 
way at 061 8.” Fires were observed in the taf'i 
get area — seaplanes in the harbor, caught like 
sitting ducks, had been set afire. 1 

Naval gunfire preparation began with 5] 
inch fire from the destroyer Mousscn, di- 
reeled at a hill on a promontory of Florid' 1 
Island, west of Tulagi, in the vicinity of tm 
scene of the 2d Marines’ first landing (sef 
below). Sixty rounds were expended on tlif 
target between 0727 and 0732. In the mean' 
time, both Buchanan and San Juan (an anti' 
aircraft cruiser) were pumping 100 rounds 
each into nearby targets, the former concen- 
trating on another point of land east ofj 
Haleta, also on Florida Island, while Sa» 
Juan directed its attention to a small island 
directly south of the same point of land. 5 

The first landing of the operation was cat' 
ried oul at 0740, 20 minutes before H-hour- 
In order to protect the left flank of the force 
executing the Tuiagi landing, Company R (re- 
inforced) of the 2d Marines, under command 
of Captain Edgar J. Crane, landed at that 
time on Florida near Haleta. The landing was 
unopposed, although enemy troops had been 
reported in position there on 25 July.” Crane, 
whose force consisted of Company B, the 4tk 
platoon of Company D, and 21 enlisted per 
sonnel from Headquarters Company, all of 

Report, Commander Cruisers, Task Force 18, p. 2j 

" Jupauese Dispositions anil Defense hntln.llril ionsi 
Tnliifji-Gnialnleiinol men. ComSoPac, 25 July 19421 
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1st Battalion, 2d Marines, was on his objec- 
tive within 40 minutes. The 252 officers and 
01(2,1 had come ashore in eight landing boats, 
tl 'id had been guided to their objective by one 
( ’t the several Australians on duty with the 

division. 7 



The main objective, the island of Tulagi, 
" as attacked exactly on schedule. At 0800, 
’uider cover of gunfire from San Juan and 
destroyers Monsden and Buchanan (Fire Sup- 
P°rt Group Mike) the 1st Raider Battalion 
' Ven *- ashore, followed by the 2d Battalion, 
■dh Marines." The landing was made at Beach 
Blue, 2000 yards from the northwestern end 
°1 the island on the western shore. 



The island of Tulagi is a long, narrow, hilly, 
eavily wooded mass surrounded on three 
sides by extensive coral beds. It is approxi- 
mately 4000 yards in extreme length and 
1000 yards wide at its greatest width, which 
I s fairly constant throughout the length of the 
■"land. Its long axis lies roughly in a north- 
west — •southeast direction, and a regular. 
Wooded ridge, 350 feet high, runs lengthwise 
through the northwestern two-thirds of the 
'"land. A smaller southeastern ridge presents 
a much less regular appearance and is sepa- 
1 ’utod from the other by a saddle which forms 
a "ort of corridor between them, running di- 
'cctly across the island. Most of the develop- 
ment of the island was centered in the south- 
eastern section around the coastline and in 
ihe corridor itself. 



The island had been the seat of the British 
So]om on Islands Government, and the instal- 
lations on it consisted of numerous wharves 
along the northeastern coast, a radio station, 
H Prison, hospital, and other government 

Buildings. 

The character of the coast-line of the island 
IWesented a problem to those who had planned 
landing. The only beaches which seemed 
1° be suitable were those on the eastern and 
Southeastern coast, and these were so dom- 
"mted by high ground as to make an assault 



’ Letter, LtCol II. R. Thorpe to Commandant Ma- 
'ine Corps, 19 January 1949. See also Final Report, 
Phase II, p. 2. 

’ Final Report, Phase II, page 2. 



landing in the face of determined resistance 
an extremely precarious operation. It was 
finally decided to go ashore on the western 
coast of the island about 2,000 yards below 
the northwestern extremity, near the site of 
a small native cemetery. A map, now in Ma- 
rine Corps Records, used in preparing the 
original plan shows the shoi*e line in this 
vicinity to be badly overgrown with coral, 
and a notation regarding this growth appears 
on the map with the following wording: “Bor- 
dered with coral reefs. Due to uncertain tides 
landing not practical except amphibian tanks 
or rubber boats.” 

It is not unlikely that the enemy took the 
same view of the beach characteristics, for 
the landing here, as on Florida, was made 
without opposition. The report of one man 
falling before the fire of a single enemy l’ifle- 
man, arose from the fact that one man of the 
Intelligence Section, 1st Raider Battalion, 
was killed by an accidental discharge while 
still aboard Little. He was brought ashore for 
burial. 0 

As the first waves approached the beach, 
the accuracy of the description of the coral 
beds was demonstrated. Not a single land- 
ing craft reached the beach. All of them hung 
up on coral formations at distances varying 
from 30 to well over 100 yards from the water 
line, and the assault personnel waded ashore 
through water initially from waist to armpit 
depth. 1 " 

By this time, the enemy defense forces 
(later found to be concentrated in the south- 
eastern third of the island) realized that an 
all-out assault was under way, and not merely 
an air and surface force raid. Between 0725 
and 0749, the Tulagi Communication Base 
was notifying the Commanding Officer of the 
25t.h Air Flotilla at Rabaul that Tulagi was 
under bombardment, that the landings had 
begun, and that the senders were destroying 
all equipment immediately in view of the situ- 



* Interview. Majors Houston Stiff, John B. 
Sweeney, and William E. Sperling, 4 February 1949. 
Letter, Major Henry .1. Adams to Commandant 
Marine Corps, 17 December 1948. 

Loe. cit. and interview, Major John C. Erskine, 
15 March 1949. 
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ation. At 0800 the messages said that shells 
were falling near the radio installation. Ten 
minutes later, the final and prophetic mes- 
sage went out — “Enemy troop strength is 
overwhelming. We will defend to the last 
man.”' 1 

By this time, Companies B and D, of the 
1st Raider Battalion, had just reached the 
beach and were to begin movement inland. 
There had been no opposition to the landing. 
Company B, reinforced, 2d Marines, was al- 
ready on its objective on the Florida main- 
land southwest of Tulagi, likewise having 
met no opposition. The landing craft carry- 
ing Companies A and C, 1st Raiders, were 
beginning to hang up on the coral, and Com- 
pany E, whose 60mm mortars had been at- 
tached to the rifle companies 1 - was on the way 
in to assume responsibility for beachhead se- 
curity. 

The terrain immediately behind the beach 
dictated the tactics employed. As Marines 
crossed the narrow beach and entered the 
undergrowth that bordered it, they faced a 
steep coral slope, also heavily wooded. This 
was the southwestern slope of the 350-foot 
ridge that runs along the length of the island 
in almost an unbroken wall. The two com- 
panies pushed ahead and across the ridge, 
Company B continued down the slope and 
occupied, without opposition, a small native 
village called Sasapi, on the opposite shore 
of the island. The company then swung to 
the right preparatory to beginning the ad- 
vance toward the southeast. Company D, iri 
the meanwhile, had swung right immediately 
al ter crossing the ridge line and likewise was 
ready to begin the advance, with its right 
flank op the ridge. For the rest of the day 
this formation was maintained, namely, Com- 
pany D with its right flank on the crest line, 
its left flank in contact with Company B. 
( ompany B, in turn, was echeloned to the 
left rear with its left flank on the water’s 
edge. The advance of these two companies 
was steady and without opposition until B 

WPC 1(51730. Kxcerpt translation in Marine 
Corps records. 

rJ Interview, Still', Sweeney, and Sperling, 4 Feb- 
ruary 1040. 



Company reached Carpenter's Wharf, half- 
way down the east shore of the island) 
where it encountered a series of enemy out- 
posts. 1 ' 1 i 

In the meantime, the remaining companies 
of the Raider Battalion had come ashore* 
Colonel Edson, delayed by a breakdown ii> 
the boat which was bringing him ashore, did 
not reach the beach until the initial move- 
ment (see below) down the ridge had begun.' 4 
Companies A and C, comprising the second 
wave, followed closely upon the first wave and 
in turn were followed by Company E. 

Company A, following the path of the lead- 
ing companies, swung right immediately 
after reaching the crest of the ridge, tyinf 
in on the left with Company D. Company Ci 
keeping its right flank on the beach, also 
swung right, tying in on the left with the 
right flank elements of Company A and 
echeloning itself to the right rear of that com- 
pany. Company E, meanwhile, remained at 
Beach Blue and provided beachhead security- 
The progress of Companies A and C to the 
southeast was comparable to that of the com- 
panies to the left — no opposition was met 
until Phase Line A was reached at 1120. 1!i 

Progress had been steady in all portions of 
the line. Colonel Edson by this time had 
reached shore and had caught up with his 
advancing units, and was ready to begin a« 
attack to the southeast. Fronting him was 
the more thickly settled portion of the island 
where the British Government activities of 
the Solomons had been centered. This area 
lay in a saddle between the two ridges of the 
island — the larger one to the northwest* 
which had just been swept by the advancing- 
Raiders, and a smaller rugged hill mass that 



19 Filial Report, Phase II, p. 2. 

11 Interview, Stiff. Sweeney, and Sperling, 4 Feb- 
ruary 1 049. 

15 Final Report, Phase II. Annex D, p. 1. The ten" 
“Phase Line A”, unexplained in reports, was used' 
to describe the well defined line running across the 
southeastern slope of the northwestern ridge when' 

I he jungle growth of the ridge gave way to the cul- 
livated area of the Government Station — the lin< 
that separates the jungle from the sown. Interview, 
Stiff, Sweeney, and Sperling, 4 February 1949. 
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ADVANCE ALONG TULAGI was executed during' the morning of 7 August by Col Edson’s 1st Raider Battalion as shown 
* n this overprinted photograph. Phase Line A was in Marine hands by 1120. 



formed the spine of the southeastern end of 
fhe island ." 1 

Up to this time, radio communication be- 

'* The Raiders had been well briefed on the terrain 
°f the island by Lieutenant Henry E. Josselyn, 
hANR, a former resident of the area who had inti- 
mate knowledge of it. Major John B. Sweeney, in 
a n interview on 4 February 1949, gave it as his 
"pinion that the men of the battalion could have 
found their way over the island in total darkness, 
so lucid and vivid had the briefing been. 



tween Edson and Brigadier General William 
A. Rupertus, the Assistant Division Com- 
mander (whose Command Post was still 
afloat) had been satisfactory. Fighting along 
the ridge had been sporadic and never se- 
vere, although a number of isolated individual 
enemy troops had been bypassed during the 
advance . 17 So successful had the action been 

''‘Record of Events, Tnlagi (General Rupertus’ re- 
port), entries for 7 August. 
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that Group Air Commander, Tulagi (flying 
from Wasp), reported from observation 
that Marines could be seen over the entire 
island. At 1404 he reported, most erroneous- 
ly, that there was no opposition. 18 

At 1120, as we have seen, Phase Line A 
was reached and Edson was ready to advance. 
Preparatory to movement toward the saddle 
and the hills beyond it, fire was laid down on 
the area by all weapons of the battalion, save 
only the machine guns of Company E, which 
was still in position at. Beach Blue. A noisy 
demonstration, this fire had no discernible 
effect.’ 1 ’ 

Radio communication between Rupertus 
and Edson began to deteriorate immediately 
after the Raider Battalion reached the Phase 
Line. Thereafter, throughout the afternoon, 
the Assistant Division Commander knew only 
that the advance was progressing — he lacked 
immediate current details. 

Actually, the first serious resistance of the 
operation developed almost as the lines began 
to move forward. Immediately to the front of 
Company C, on the extreme right flank posi- 
tion, there arose a knob like hill (Hill 208) 
forward and independent of the ridge which 
had just been swept. As the right flank ele- 
ments of the company began to pass be- 
tween the beach and the seaward face of the 
hill, 200 yards inland, they were taken under 
fire from automatic weapons emplaced on the 
face of the hill and from rifles. The situation 
was developed, and after an hour of fighting 
f ompany C cleared out the enemy positions 
by rifle fire and grenades. 

Farther to the east, at the same time, the 
rest of Edson’s force was likewise meeting 
opposition. As Company C was engaged in 
neutralizing Hill 208, Edson asked for, and 
received, naval gunfire against the south- 
eastern ridge (Hill 281).-" San Juan complied 

D •? Journal, 1st Marine Dii’ision. Message* 73 
for 7 August. 

Interview, Stiff, Sweeney, and Sperling, 4 Febru- 
ary 1949. 

w Report, Commander, Cruisers, Task Force 18. 
Two Naval Gunfire Officers were on duty at Edison’s 
Headquarters— Lieutenants (j.g.) Aida and Carlin. 
Letter, U A. L. Moon, USNR, to LtCol R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., 13 February 1949. 



with his request, made at 1240, laying doW 
a seven minute, 280 round concentration of 
5-inch shells on the designated target. 

Four hours later, at 1625, Edson was abk 
to notify Rupertus that 500 enemy had 
broken contact with his force and had with 
drawn toward Hill 281, the southeaster" 
ridge. 

The advance continued slowly until dusk* 
By that time Company E, relieved of its 
mission of providing beachhead security bj' 
the 2d Battalion, 5th Marines (see below) , had 
reported to its parent organization. Company 
D, on the extreme left flank, had met n" 
opposition since midmorning, when it had 
flushed out the first resisting enemy encoufi' 
tered, near Carpenter’s Wharf. This company 
had pushed south along the eastern beacl> 
and had got to the ridge line of Hill 28t 
Company B, now operating on the right of 
Company D, had likewise been able to ad' 
vance without resistance until, just at dusk 
it lost contact on the left with Company E 
and found itself in position on high ground 
overlooking a cut through which ran a cross* 
island roadway. Company D. on the far side 
of the road and to the left of B, went into 
position for the night with its right flank 
resting on the southern brink of the cut 
Company B, with elements of Headquarters 
Company, rested its left flank on the cut and 
extended its lines generally westward along 
the brink.- 1 Both companies put out listen* 
ing posts at intervals forward of the lines* 

Companies A and C (less one platoon)* 
meanwhile, had come squarely against a ter- 
rain feature that harbored the only serious 
resistance on the island. On the northwest 
slope of Hill 281 there was a deep ravine, 
running approximately east and west, whick • 
opened to the west, several hundred yards ] 
south of Hill 280. The long axis of the ravine, 
therefore, lay parallel to the advancing lines . 
of the two companies. Its sides were precipi- 
tous, and within it the enemy had prepared 
positions which made an assault into it ] 
through the mouth possible only at the risk 
of high casualties. Maps that had been cap- 

Interview, Stiff, Sweeney, and Sperling, 4 Fcbrii- 
ary 1949. 
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turn! and translated during the day con- 
firmed that the ravine would contain the core 
°f enemy resistance. 22 

Further action against the pocket was 
impossible at the time, and all elements of 
the battalion went into position for the night. 
Company D, on the left, was disposed as ex- 
plained above, save that its flank elements 
Were bent back to the beach to refuse the left 
think. On the right, out of physical contact 
a nd separated from it by a cut, was Company 
L> with a part of Headquarters Company 
attached. Company E, which had reported to 
Fdson late in the afternoon, was placed on 
Company B’s right, while Companies A and 
C (less one platoon), respectively, were in 
Position to the right of E Company and in 
c °ntact with it. Their position ran along high 
ground facing the ravine and parallel to its 
'°ng axis. Companies E, C, and A likewise 
Put out listening posts. 2 * 

While Edson’s battalion had been sweeping 
s outheast down the island, another unit had 
c °me ashore. The 2d Battalion, 5th Marines 
(Rosecrans), had landed at 0916 — a total of 
W85 officers and men. The initial mission was 
to sweep the northwest portion of the island, 
which had as yet received no attention. The 
Cr) mmand post was established west of Beach 
Blue. 

The battalion was committed piecemeal to 
yarious tasks. The northwest section of the 
'sland was swept by Company F, which re- 
ported no opposition. At 1000 Company E 
Was ordered to operate generally in support 
°f Company B (Raiders) , and one hour later, 
the 3d Platoon of Company H (Weapons) 
Was ordered forward to assist Company C 
(Raiders) in the latter’s attack against Hill 
2Q8. By 1300, when the Raider Battalion had 
begun its movement forward from Phase 
Line A, Company G was ordered to go down 
the trail along the ridge line and report to 
Fdson for duty in support of the Raider 
Battal ion. The command post of Rosecrans’ 
battalion was established first at Beach Blue, 



' Pinal Report, Phase II, p. 8. 

[J . ;i! Interview, Stiff, Sweeney, and Sperling, 4 Febru- 

ary 1949. 




EDSON'S COMMAND POST, the former British Residency on 
Tulagi, was established on the afternoon of 7 
August. This view looks north toward Florida Island 
hills on skyline. 



later in the day moving southeast toward the 
scene of action of the Raider Battalion. 24 

TULAGI. THE FIRST NIGHT AND SUCCEEDING DAY 

The first night on Tulagi set the pattern 
for many nights in the Pacific War’s future, 
for the devices employed by the enemy then 
were those he was to follow with an almost 
religious singleness of mind. Four separate 
attacks were launched against the Raiders’ 
lines, and although minor penetrations oc- 
curred, in none of them did the enemy 
show signs of having thought beyond the 
mere fact of penetration. No attempt was 
made to consolidate the gains, and no evi- 
dence could be found that the Japanese 
attempted to exploit them. 

Nightfall found the Marines holding posi- 
tions as shown on the accompanying map. It 
will be seen that the Raiders’ line followed the 
high ground around the ravine which, in the 
closing hours of the day, had proved to be 
the major obstacle to a complete cleanup of 
the island. One platoon of Company C was iso- 
lated, but not in trouble, on the southeastern 
tip of the island where, after having pushed 
ahead along the beach and having become 
separated from its parent company, it had 
established a small perimeter for the night. 
Company D, facing west with its line running 

s ‘ Final Report, Phase II, Annex L, p. 4. 
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FINAL ASSAULTS ON TULAGI were delivered by elements of 1st Raider Battalion and 2d Battalion, 5th Marines, » ! 
shown on overprint. Photograph was taken by Navy carrier-planes dui ing strike of 4 May. 



from the cross-island road up into the ridge 
line and back, on the left, until its left (lank 
rested on the beach, was attenuated, but was 
not threatened. Company B, with elements 
of Headquarters Company attached, Com- 
pany E, Company A, and Company C (less 
one platoon) were in position in that order 
from left to right, with Company C’s right 
flank elements resting on the beach. These 
four companies, closer to and facing the 
enemy pocket, enjoyed a degree of protec- 
tion from the fact that the ridge which they 
occupied dominated the enemy positions. 
They had, as we have seen, a line of forward 
positions in the form of a series of listening 
posts.-"’ The Raider Battalion command post 
had been set up at the Residency, formerly 



occupied by the Resident Commissioned j 
about two hundred yards north of the Corn' 
pany E sector. 

Elements of the 2d Battalion, 5th Marines! 
were disposed to the rear of the Raiders 
positions. 

The first enemy attack — and one of tW 
two that had some initial success — was drivel' 
home between Companies C and A. Forward 
positions were thrown back into comparw 
lines, and the two companies were forced 
apart. Company C was isolated from the res* 
of the battalion by the attack, but was no* * 
molested further. Company A refused it? 

“ Information on dispositions for the night w» s 
obtained in the Stiff, Sweeney, and Sperling Intel" 
view, 4 February 1949. 
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dangling right flank, and awaited develop- 
ments. 

They were not long in coming. Shifting the 
direction of his attack toward his right front, 
the enemy force attempted to roll back Com- 
pany A. The refused flank held, and no pene- 
tration was affected, 20 enemy being killed 
within 20 yards of the company’s line.-' 1 

That was the last concerted attack of the 
mght. Thereafter, enemy efforts consisted 
entirely of attempts at quiet infiltration of 
the Marine positions. Individuals and small 
groups worked their way from the ravine, 
through the lines, and launched five separate 
s mall scale attacks against the command post 
a t the Residency between 0030 and 0530. 
These were repulsed without trouble. Efforts 
°n the part of two other groups to make their 
Way up the beaches past the extreme flanks 
°f Companies D, on the east, and C, on the 
West, likewise wei’e turned back. 27 

On the morning of 8 August, two compan- 
ms of the 2d Battalion, 5th Marines, were 
moved into position to assist in the sweep of 
the southwestern part of the island. Com- 
panies E and F of that battalion went into 
Position on the northeastern slopes of the 
Will 281 after passing through Company D 
°f the Raider Battalion. From that take off 
Position they swept across the hill, down the 



Final Report, Phase II, pp. 3 and 4. 
" Final Report, Phase II. p. 4. 




Japanese seaplane anchorage, gavutu tanambogo, as posted 

; hif convenience of pilots, was well punctured by 
■ s filall arms lire. Tanambogo is on the left, Gavutu, 
the right. Islet at the top is Gaomi. 



southwestern slope, and swung right, mov- 
ing toward the enemy pocket in the ravine. 28 

The troublesome terrain feature was now 
flanked on three sides, and the Marines were 
able to lay down a heavy concentration of 
mortar shells from the GOmm weapons of the 
Raiders and the more destructive 81mm 
mortars of the 2d Battalion, 5th Marines. By 
midafternoon the preparation was complete, 
and at 1500 the Raiders attacked from the 
northwest, aided by Company G, 5th Marines, 
and pushed thi'ough the ravine, wiping out 
all enemy resistance. For several days there 
was recurrent activity as isolated individual 
enemy riflemen and small groups of them 
were flushed out of their hiding places and 
hunted down. Organized resistance was over 
with the elimination of the enemy force in 
the ravine, however, and Tulagi had been 
retaken by the American forces by nightfall 
of 8 August. 

THE LANDINGS ON GAVUTU — TANAMBOGO 

These Siamese twin islets, each a small, 
flat affair dominated by a low, precipitous 
central hill of coral, were ligatured by a 
causeway 500 yards in length. The hill on 
Gavutu — 148 feet in height and therefore 
named Hill 148 — was slightly higher than its 
companion on Tanambogo which rose only 
121 feet. This difference in height, catalyzed 
by the military rule of thumb which says that 
high ground dominates low ground, was a 
central factor in the making of plans for the 
assault. 

The plans, 2 " in short, called for a landing 
on the northeast coast of Gavutu, 30 with the 
landing craft coming in from the east. Since 

* Ibid., p. 4. 

* Operation Oi-der No. 7-42. See Final Report, 
Phase II, Annex E, p. 2. 

" The importance of Gavutu arose from the fact 
that there were numerous installations on the islet, 
including machine shops, jetties, and a radio station. 
The headquarters of Levers Pacific Plantations Pro- 
prietary, Limited, the great copra growing concern, 
was also located there. Sailing Direction for the 
Pacific Islands. Vol. I, p. 323. (Issued by the Hydro- 
graphic Office, Navy Department, in 1938. If. O. No. 
1(15.) 
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Tanarabogo lies approximately north of 
Gavutu and less than 1000 yards away, it can 
be seen that, granting the presence of enemy 
on Tanambogo, the assault force would meet 
with Hanking lire as well as frontal re- 
sistance. Opposition from both directions 
would come from terrain which dominated 
the flat beach by virtue of height. 

The assault itself was to be carried out by 
two companies of the Parachute Battalion, 
with a third company of the same battalion 
being kept in reserve initially for employ- 
ment in support of the assault companies. 
Companies A and B, landing in that order, 
would attack the north and southeast faces 
of Hill 148 respectively, while Company C, 
plus attachments, would land last, go into 
position to the right (north) of the landing 
beach around the Gavutu end of the cause- 
way. From this position it was expected that 
Company C would be able to offer assistance 
in the assault by interdicting the flanking 
fire from Tanambogo. When Gavutu was se- 
cured, Company C was to reembark, pass to 
Tanambogo. and seize that island. 31 

Naval gunfire support was to be provided, 
as was close-in support from planes — SBD’s 
from the carrier Wasp. It was expected that 
these two types of support would neutralize 
or eliminate entirely enemy emplacements on 
the hills. Gunfire would be effective, of course, 
only to the extent that the shells could reach 
the emplacements — those lying in defilade 
would be immune to damage. It was this 
type of protection that the dive-bombers 
were expected to overcome. A hardly fore- 
seeable detail, and one that was destined 
to remain a major problem for Marine 

1 Letter, Major Charles A. Miller to Comtnanclant, 
Marine Corps, 9 February 1949. It bears mention- 
ing here that the Parachute Battalion was a far 
smaller unit than its rifle regiment counterpart. 
Composed of four rather than five companies, its 
total strength was hut 351 men, armed with Raising 
sub-machine guns, ’03 rifles, Browning automatic 
rifles, and. in the case of three men, with Johnson 
automatic rifles. Light machine guns and 60mm 
mortal's completed the battalions armament. Each of 
its rifle companies had but 102 men — one of them, 
Company C, had only 77. See also letter, Colonel 
Justin G. Duryea to Commandant Marine Corps, 17 
January 1949. 



assault troops for the next two years of the 
war, was the coral cave. It began to appear 
as a troublesome obstacle for the Parachute 
Battalion at about the same time as the 
Raider Battalion, on Tulagi, was recognizing 
it as such. 

There was to be no possibility of surprise. 
The hour for assault was set in General Van- 
degrift’s Operation Order No. 7-42 as H 
plus four hours. Four hours after the Raider 
Battalion’s landing on Tulagi (at a spot esti- 
mated to lie well away from the enemy’s pre- 
pared positions) the Parachute Battalion was 
to make a frontal assault in the face of fire 
from an alerted garrison, which was sup- 
ported by fires from a flanking position. 

The battalion went ashore in three waves, 
one company per wave. The thoroughness 
with which San Juan had carried out her fire 
support mission — 280 rounds of 8-inch fire 
against Gavutu in four minutes 3 - — and the 
intensity of the divebombing preparation 1 ' 1 
caused heavy damage to the enemy installa- 
tion. So completely had the island been 
blanketed, indeed, that the destruction work- 
ed to the disadvantage of the Parachute Bat- 
talion. For whereas the unit had intended to 
land on a seaplane ramp where it would bo 
easy to get ashore, it was found that this 
installation had been reduced to an unusable 
mass of rubble. The landing craft therefore 
were forced to land slightly to the north and 
were exposed even more to flanking fire. 34 
Part of the troops had to scramble over a 
concrete pier standing four feet out of the 
water and exposed to fire from both islands. 
General Vandegrift estimated that ten per- 
cent casualties were suffered by the troops 
landing in the area. 33 

Company A, comprising the first wave, got 
ashore without casualties and began work- 
ing inland without serious opposition. Four 
minutes later, the four-boat wave carrying 
Company B came in. This wave, however, 
and the final wave, carrying Company C and 



"Action Report, Commander, Task Foree 18, p. 2- 
” From flights 102, 106, 109, 112, 303, 305, 312. 
and 316, all from Wasp. All planes involved were 
SBD’s. Action Report, USS IT asp. 

'“Final Report, Phase II, p. 5. 

"■Ibid, p. 5. 
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e Miscellaneous attachments, which followed it 
r seven minutes later, were brought under fire 
e immediately upon coming within range, dur- 
e "‘g their approach, and during the landing. 
% Company B, moving off to the left to work its 
Wft y toward the southern end of the island, 
,, s oon found itself partially protected from 
. e nemy fire, the greater part of which came 
\ ii’om the northern face of Hill 148 (pro- 
j. Meted from naval gunfire by its position in 
- Mfdade) and from Tanambogo. This com- 
IMny therefore continued to move, 
s The remaining companies, however, were 
e b y now under heavy fire that pinned them 
p |Mwn. Within 20 minutes of the time the first 
ending craft touched the beach, Major 
Robert H. Williams was wounded, and com- 
s Mand passed to Major Charles A. Miller, his 
e Executive Officer.’’" On the part of these two 
e c ®mpanies, movement was impossible until 
e Company B worked its way into position to 
* °ner support with small arms and mortar 

ii By 1430, the battalion found itself in pos- 

> s °ssion of the greater part of the island. Hill 

> ^8, the dominant terrain feature, had been 

0 faulted on the east and the southeast. It 
e been possible to bring naval gunfire to 
s “ear on those slopes, and enemy resistance 
e "'as thereby lessened to the extent that em- 
e Placements could be overrun. The southwest 

1 a ad west slopes, however, were to some ex- 
i* in defilade, while the north and north- 
a f a st faces of the hill were protected by flank- 
e lr *g fire from Tanambogo. Fire from well 

Protected emplacements on the Tanambogo 
s kle of the island continued to impede the 
s Pavements of part of the already depleted 
j’attalion and to inflict further casalties upon 
t M’’ 17 Miller realized that Tanambogo must be 



Letter, Miller to CMC, 9 February 1949. Miller 
: ''*.Vs that Williams was not found until after dusk. 

An unfortunate blow to the un deist, length bat- 
Mlion fell when elements of Company B, Parachute 
“kttalioTi, had just succeeded in working their way 
the top of Hill 148. At the moment, one of the 
Mppoi'ting aircraft, an SRD, placed a bomb of un- 
jktonnined size squarely upon the summit of the 
"41. This mistake in target identification cost the 
Mrnpany two men killed and several wounded. A 
Mnilar error caused more casualties next day in the 
Ri »me spot. 



reduced. He also realized that he must have 
reinforcements in order to accomplish this, 
and he requested them. 38 

In anticipation of their arrival. Miller also 
requested that an airstrike and naval gunfire 
be laid down on Tanambogo. In compliance 
with the request, Wasp planes furnished a 
ten minute strike, and Buchanan and Mons- 
sen, in position south of Gavutu, fired over 
that island and subjected the exposed faces 
of the hill on Tanambogo to an intense con- 
centration of 5-inch shell fire. 

By this time all forces available to General 
Rupertus had been committed. On Tulagi the 
1st Raider Battalion, reinforced by elements 
of the 2d Battalion, 5th Marines, was com- 
pressing the enemy into the ravine and was 
getting into the positions which it would hold 
for the night. Other elements of the 5th 
Marines were likewise carrying out special 
missions — Company E, operating near 
Sasapi, on the northeast coast of Tulagi, was 
about to be returned to the beachhead to pro- 
vide security, and Company F was patrolling 
in the upper third of the island. The 1st Bat- 
talion, 2d Marines, (less Company B) operat- 
ing without its supporting elements, had met 
with no opposition since landing near Hal- 
avo, opposite Gavutu on Florida Island. Com- 
pany B, having carried out its mission of a 
pre-H-hour support landing opposite Beach 
Blue, likewise had made no contact with Jap- 
anese forces and was about to be withdrawn 
from the area. 

Rupertus had not been informed by Miller 
of the number of reinforcements he needed. 
He therefore ordered Company B, by radio, 
to report to Miller on Gavutu for further 
employment. The message reached Company 
B as it was preparing to enter the landing 
craft. (LCP’s) that had been sent to take it 
off the island. ’" 

The company, embarked in six landing 
craft, reported to Miller at about 1800 and 
was directed to land on Tanambogo and seize 
that island. Crane was told that the island 
was held by a few snipers. The landing craft, 



" Final Report, Phase II, p. 5. 

“'Letter, LtCol Wood B. Kyle to Commandant Ma- 
rine Corps, 10 February 1949, 
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badly overcrowded, were guided around the 
east shore of Tanambogo by Lieutenant Spen- 
cer, RAAF, and under cover of darkness at- 
tempted a landing on a small pier on the 
northeastern tip of the island. One boat, con- 
taining the 2d Platoon, had hung upon the 
coral coming into Gavutu and did not take 
part in the assault on Tanambogo. 

The first boat landed without incident, and 
the men began deploying along the beach. 
As the second boat was discharging its 
platoon, however, a shell from one of the fire 
support ships landed in a nearby fuel dump, 
and the resulting glare lighted the landing 
area and exposed the Marines. The enemy 
opened up immediately, taking all boats under 
rille and machine gun fire. Casualties were 
caused among the Marines ashore and still 
afloat, but the boat crews suffered most heav- 
ily, being exposed. One crew suffered total 
casualties, and the operation of the craft was 
taken over by one of the Marines embarked. 

The machine gun platoon embarked in the 
second boat (4th Platoon, Company D) man- 
aged to set up two of its weapons on the pier, 
but the intensity of fire directed by the en- 
emy at the exposed and well illuminated 
position forced it to withdraw. 

In the meantime, Crane and about 30 men 
had gone ashore. The intensity of resistance, 
however, made withdrawal inevitable, and 
Crane succeeded in reembarking all wounded 
and all but 12 of the able survivors. The boats 
withdrew, some to Gavutu where they re- 
ported the event, and others direct to the 
ships, where the wounded were taken aboard. 
Two men of those left on the beach managed 
to return to Gavutu at about 2200 in a row- 
boat, while Crane and Lieutenant John J. 
Smith, leader of the 2d Platoon, and the rest 
of the dozen men made their way around the 
beach and over the causeway, arriving at 
Miller’s command post at about midnight."' 

After nightfall, action continued. The en- 
emy on Gavutu were reinforced by individu- 
als who swam to the island from Florida and 

Final Report, Phase II, p. (>. Letters, Major Har- 
old R. Thorpe to Commandant Marine Corps, HI 
January 1949, Kyle to CMC 10 February 1949, and 
Miller to CMC, 9 February 1949. 



Tulagi. A strong group sallied from a c avf 
under the southern slope of Hill 148 an* 
counterattacked, without effect. The entif 
group was wiped out. Other enemy, comifif 
ashore at various points around the island 
under concealment of heavy rain, attack®* 
and caused a small number of casualties wit!' 
out, however, altering the fact that the Pars 
chute Battalion controlled the island. 

At 2200, having been informed of the abof 
tive attack in Tanambogo, General Rupert.il 
requested the release of an additional conibn 
team. This request, reaching Vandcgrift dm' 
ing his conference with Admiral Turner oi 
board the USS McCaivley, was acted upo’ 
immediately. Vandegrift, Turner concurring 
decided to release the remaining two bat 
talions of the Division Reserve (2d Marine 
reinforced). At 0330, 8 August, the US 
President Hayes and President Adams, wit 
the 2d and 3d Battalions, 2d Marines (rein 
forced) embarked, were ordered to proceel 
from the transport area off Beach Red a 
Guadalcanal to the Tulagi transport area 
Orders were issued at the same time to th 
battalion commanders to land their troops a 
Beach Blue and report to General Rupertn 
for duty. 11 

Upon arrival at the transport area of 
Beach Blue at 0730, the 3d Battalion, 2* 
Marines was directed to pass to Gavutu t< 
reinforce the troops engaged there and seinj 
Tanambogo. Orders for the 1st Battalioi 
were not changed. 

The 3d Battalion, under Lieutenant Colon® 
R. G. Hunt, landed in a series of 3-boat waves, 
spaced at 10-minute intervals, with com 
panies in the following order: 

Company L, with 5th Platoon Company B 
attached, at 1000; 

Company K, with 4th Platoon Company W 
attached, at 1025; 



“ Letter, CWO Thomas W. Huston to Commanj 
dant Marino Corps, 29 December 1948. Orders t» 
report to Rupert us did not go through Colonel JotF 
M. Arthur, commanding officer of the 2d Marines! 
Each battalion commander was notified direct, ana 
it was not until he reached Espiritu Santo (see iH-i 
low) that Arthur knew which of his troops ha<f| 
been committed. Interview, Colonel Robert E. II ilk 
18 April 1949. 
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SURPRISE WAS IMPOSSIBLE in the bitterly contested Gavutu-Tanambogo landings as depicted in this overprint. The 
photograph itself was taken by Japanese aircraft early in 1942 prior to enemy seizure of the Tulagi-Guadal- 
canal area. 



Company I, with 3d Platoon Company M 
attached, at 1050; 

Company M, less 3d, 4th, and 5th Pla- 
toons, with Headquarters Company, at 1120. 

Upon landing', Lieutenant Colonel Hunt 
assumed command of the operation. Troops 
were deployed initially to eliminate all re- 
maining opposition on Gavutu. 12 

At 1225, Captain W. B. Tinsley, command- 
ing Company I, was ordered to prepare for a 
landing on Tanambogo. He would have the 
support of two tanks from the 2d Tank Bat- 
talion (one of the reinforcing units of the 2d 
Marines) , and his attack would be preceded 
by a 10 minute naval gunfire preparation by 
Buchanan. The company would not be accom- 
panied by its supporting machine gun pla- 
toon, which was to stay in position on Gavutu 
and lay down supporting fires from there. 

At 1315 the tanks landed on Gavutu and 
Lieutenant E. J. Sweeney, commanding them, 
was ordered to land at 1615 on Tanambogo, 
using one tank to cover the south side of the 
hill on that island and the other to cover 
the eastern slope. 

The naval gunfire preparation was laid 
down as planned, beginning at 1600. Twenty 
minutes later the assault company landed 
preceded by the tanks. Lieutenant Sweeney, 
while observing from one of them, was killed, 
but his vehicle rendered valuable support to 
the riflemen. The other tank, getting too far 
ahead of the assault troops, was disabled by 
an iron bar and set afire by enemy riflemen 
who used oil-soaked rags. The entire enemy 
group was wiped out, 42 bodies being piled 
up around the disabled tank. 

At 1620 Company I landed and separated 
in two groups, one of which worked up the 
southern slope of the hill and the other, mov- 
ing off to the right and then inland, fought its 
way up the eastern slope. Heavy resistance 
was encountered, coming from small enemy 
groups in position in dugouts and caves in the 
coral. The eastern group’s position was made 
more dangerous by the presence of a few 
enemy riflemen and machine gunners on 
Gaomi, a tiny islet lying directly east of 

12 Report of O in- rti Huns, 3d Battalion, 2d Marines 
(reinforced), p. 2. 



Tanambogo and only a tew hundred yard 3 
away. Naval gunfire was requested again- 
this time from G i id Icy, and was laid doW" 
at 1700 on Gaomi. The interference lTot® 
that point ceased abruptly. 



Immediately after the establishment of th« 
beachhead on Tanambogo, a supporting a 1 ' 
tack was launched across the causeway, > hI 
1700, by the 1st Platoon of Company K. Tim 
platoon secured the Tanambogo end of th 1 ' 
causeway and took up positions for the nigl' 1 
in that area. At 1900 Company I was suP' 
plied by boat with ammunition from Com- 
pany M. 

By 2100 the southeastern two thirds of tin’ 
island had been secured, and at 2300 a hid 1 ' 
machine gun platoon from Company M re- 
ported to Company I for support again? 1 
enemy counterattacks. Considerable close ' |j 
fighting took place during the night between 
the Marines and individuals or small group- 
who sallied from foxholes and dugouts. N 1 
change in position occurred, however, am 
late the next day the island was completely 
secured. 

While the 3d Battalion, 2d Marines, w»- 
assisting in the clean-up on Gavutu, an 1 
while one company was securing Tanambogo 
the other two battalions of that regiment 
with a part of the supporting troops, wer* 
coming ashore on Tulagi. The 1st Battalioi'- 
unengaged since landing on 7 August o» 
Florida, went ashore at Beach Blue at 0901' 



followed one hour later by the 2d Battalion- 
Here, as at Guadalcanal proper, the am- 
phibian tractor began to emerge as a versa- 
tile piece of equipment whose important 
and utility could hardly be overestimated 
From noon of 8 August throughout the fol- 
lowing night, five of these vehicles of the 3* 1 
Platoon, Company A, 2d Amphibian Tractor 
Battalion (one of the reinforcing element? 
of the 2d Marines) operated between Gavutn 
and the President Adams, where the platoon 
had been embarked. Carrying water, sup- 
plies, and ammunition, as well as personnel- 



on the ship-to-shore trips, they acted as am- 
bulances on the return trips, evacuating 
wounded. On one occasion a tractor operated 
far inshore, interposing itself between n 
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is Kroup of wounded men pinned down by fire 
ft * r ° m an enemy dugout and the emplacement 
m "'hence the fire was coming. Using its two 
n> Machine guns — one .50 caliber and the other 
■30 caliber — to neutralize the enemy fire, the 
ic '■’'actor picked up the wounded and evacuated 
t- ^ 1em - The five tractors of the platoon were 
i)t back on board the Adams before sun- 

j< (lo "'n, 9 August. 1 '' 

i< _ With the fall of Tanambogo, the last organ- 
tit 1Zec ' resistance in the island groups ceased, 
p- ' Ulc ' subsequent operations consisted of mop- 
iv hnig up ant ] the establishment of defense. 

Under the head of mopping up, however, 
l6 f ar ne the taking of several small peripheral 
l,t elands — Makambo, Mbangai, Kokomtambu, 
e . ant * Songonangona. 1 1 Gaomi, which had 
g l ca used temporary annoyance to the members 
jii Company I as they were busy on Tanam- 
3) i bo &o, had been silenced conclusively early in 
!'■ morn ’ nff 9 August by Battery I, 10th 
ji) n ; H‘ines, which laid in 60 rounds of 75mm 
l( t (pack howitzer) fire from its positions on 
jj. GavutuA' 1 

The mission of clearing out these small foci 
, infection was delegated to various units 
‘l °f the 2d Battalion, 2d Marines. Makambo 
' Va s taken by Company E, Mbangai by Corn- 
el Pany F against slight opposition, and Ko- 
V b °mtambu, with Songonangona, by Company 
<J > which also encountered minor resistance. 
,, Occupation of all these smaller islands was 
^ completed during the morning of 9 August. 

f 13 Details of the operation of 3d Battalion, 2d Ma- 
p- "nes and reinforcing elements on Gavutu and 
tanambogo were talcen in into from Detailed Re- 
ef l° rt Operations, Guadalcanal, Tulagi, and Gavutu 
Sectors, Third Battalion, Second Marines (rein- 
:Cl forced). MCR. Evacuation of wounded was super- 
n' V ' K0 <1 by D. S. Oman, of the American Red Cross. 

?(l . " Spelling of place names are those which appear 
qI ltl Sailing Direction for the Pacific Islands, Hydro- 
|. f graphic Office, U. S. Navy Department, H. O. No. 
., 1948. Vol. I, p. 323. The versions given there 

1 differ j n numerous cases from those used in official 
3,1 le Ports of the campaign. Kokomtambu, for instance, 




j-,. "'Wsistible American desire to be cute, and emerged 
, as a coy “Singsong” Island. 

", a Landed at 1800 on 8 August and went into posi- 
3 ( tion to covei‘ Tanambogo. Report of Operations, 3d 
fl battalion, 2d Ma rines. 




6AVUTU AND THE CAUSEWAY across which the 3d Battalion, 
2d Marines, assaulted Tanambogo. View is taken 
from high ground on Tanambogo. 

The taking of the entire Island group — 
Tulagi and its satellites — had been accom- 
plished in three days. The entire enemy gar- 
rison, with the exception of a few survivors 
who made their way to Florida Island (and 
to ultimate capture or extinction by native 
and Marine patrols), was wiped out. A few 
prisoners were taken, questioned, and sent to 
rear areas, most of them finally being placed 
in a prisoner of war camp near Featherstone, 
New Zealand. 

Comparatively, the American losses were 
not excessive. An early report by Rupertus 
to the effect that the Parachute Battalion 
had suffered 50-60 percent casualties can 
only be explained in terms of inadequate com- 
munications between him and his troops 
ashore."* 

The exact number of enemy casualties will 
never be known. It was estimated that about 
1500 enemy, including several hundred con- 
script laboi'ers, were present on the various 
islands of the group at the time of the land- 
ings. Twenty-three prisoners were taken, and 
an intelligence summary gives 70 as the ap- 
proximate number of survivors who escaped 
to Florida. The distribution of enemy forces, 
as given in the Final Report, the source for 
the figures given herein, was about 500 on 
Tulagi (all Landing Force and Naval Avia- 
tion personnel) with the remainer on Gavutu, 
Tanambogo, and the smaller islands. 

Immediately after organized resistance 
ceased and the isolated defending groups 

* Final Report, Phase II, Annex N. First entry. 
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were rounded up and wiped out, Tulagi and 
its satellite islands were organized for de- 
fense against counterattack. The Parachute 
Battalion shaken by its experience on Ga- 
vutu, was moved from that island at 1700 
on 9 August to Tulagi, where it went into 
position in the Government building area. 
The 2d Battalion, 5th Marines occupied the 
southeastern sector of the island, while two 
battalions of the 2d Marines took over the 
defense mission in the northwestern two- 
thirds, the 1st Battalion at the extreme end 
of the island and the 2d Battalion at Sasapi. 
Third Battalion, 2d Marines took over the 
occupation and defense of Gavutu, Tanam- 
bogo, and Makambo. 17 

The logistic problem on Tulagi was, in 
miniature, that which was encountered on 
Guadalcanal and which will be discussed in 
detail below, Certain details peculiar to Tu- 
lagi complicated the problem, however, and 
should be mentioned here. The beachhead, 
for instance, was severely restricted in char- 
acter, and there were no usable roads. Only 
after noon of the second day was it possible 
to move supplies ashore at the piers on the 
eastern coast. ,s At Gavutu, in effect, there 
was no beachhead, and only ammunition and 
water could be moved in until the islands 
were secured. 

The supply situation may best be summed 
up by the following comments from officers 
of two of the units involved. 

E 2 5 landed with three days’ rations, and re- 
ceived nothing hut captured rice and one (1) 1-gal- 
lon can of tomatoes from 7 August until 21 August, 



4: Final Report, Phase IT, Annex N. Letter, Colo- 
nel Cornelius P. Van Ness to Commandant Marine 
Corps 12 January 1940. Defense initially was orient- 
ed against an anticipated attack from Florida and 
artillery positions were selected with this, as well 
as the possibility of a seaborne attack, in view. In- 
terview, Col. Manly L. Curry, 28 January 1941). 

’■'ll had been planned to use these piers at once, 
apparently on the assumption that, the island would 
he overrun almost without delay. Report, Com- 
mander Transport Division 8. According to this re- 
port, supplies, except water and ammunition, did 
not begin moving ashore until nearly midnight of 
8 August. 



when we were transferred to Guadalcanal by APD S - 
One meal per day from 11 August on."’ 

The Parachute Battalion landed on Gavutu witl’ 
weapons, ammunition, medical supplies, and two 111 
three days’ supply of “C” and “D” rations only- 
Prior to embarking in landing craft, each indtvidus 1 
made up a roll which consisted of clothing, moS ? 
goal - , necessary comforts of life, and field beddink 
These rolls, together with vital organizational equip' 
Went were loaded in landing craft. Almost all tin’* 1 
rolls, with most equipment were never received, tin' 5 
causing undue hardship and inconvenience 
the Parachute Battalion moved Lo Tulagi. 

Another officer has an explanation of th® 
failure of the individual rolls and equipment 
to reach shore. According to this account 
which is substantially the same as the above- 
the equipment was placed in the landing c rid’* 
after they reported back to the Hcijwqo"' 
their mother ship, when the troops were pi* 



ashore. 

An air raid warning occurred as the hoats load 1 ’** 
with L ho packs were almost to the beach, and withe' 1 
allowing them to proceed and unload they were >'C 
called to the ship, and coxswains ordered to thro* 
the gear over the side in order to lighten them suit - 
ciently for cranes to swing them aboard/' 1 



Large quantities of Japanese material wet'* 
found, including considerable amounts °* 
documentary intelligence matter. Some food- 
as we have seen above, was also taken, aid' 
like the engineering and radio equipment 
was put to immediate use. 

The Tulagi area, after the first three (lay* 
became quiet. Enemy planes by-passed it i’’ 
striking at the more tempting air field aid 
perimeter on Guadalcanal. Surface craft 
shelled it occasionally, but never was it silk 
jected to the kind of bombardment tW 
struck Guadalcanal in October. There is n° 
record that enemy forces landed either of 
Tulagi or on Florida. 

The island served as a base from whiel' 
were mounted several of the more importafi* 
patrol actions of the campaign — to Sav* 1 
Island, to Malaita, and to Guadalcanal itself- 



-" Letter, Major I-Iarry S. Connor to Commandant 
Marine Corps, 14 February 1949. 

"Letter, Miller to CMC, 17 December 1948. 

■’ Letter, Colonel Justin G. Duryea to Commandant 
Marine Corps, 17 January 1949. 
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chapter III 



Guadalcanal -The First Three Days 



LASK GROUP X-RAY, containing: the 
Guadalcanal assault forces, separated from 
’task Group Yoke northwest of Cape Esper- 
; uice and approached the transport area off 
Guaeh Red in double column at 12 knots. 1 No 
K! ttn of enemy activity was encountered and 
preliminary naval bombardment of the 
Coastal area, which began at 0(513, elicited no 
re sponse. At 0645 the transport area was 
Reached. Five minutes later the signals 
Stop” and “Back” came from the Hunter 
I'iflfjeii, followed immediately by the tradi- 
tional Navy signal to commit the troops — 
‘Land the landing force.” The double column 
dropped anchor and stopped in perfect for- 
mation, and landing craft began moving over 
Lie sides. 

The command post of the division had 
opened on board the McCnwley at 0519.- 
Light minutes later, General Vandegrift was 
Usked by Admiral Turner to set the time for 
H-hour. He did so, selecting 0910, and then, 
Os news of the successful landings on Florida 
an d Tulagi began to come in, the first waves 
°f assault troops moved toward Beach Red. 3 

There was still no sign whatever of in- 
cipient or potential opposition. At 0859, 11 
minutes before the first troops were sched- 
uled to go ashore from the landing craft, 
^assuring words came from an observation 
Plane from Astoria operating in the vicinity 
of the beach. No enemy could be seen in that. 
urea. 1 Fifteen minutes later, however, word 

‘Action Report, Toni,- Group 62.1, )>. 3. 

T> .1 Journal. Initial entry, 7 August 1942. 
ibid.. Messages 2 and 4. 

* Ibid., Message 13. 



came from the same source that trucks were 
moving on Lunga Field, several thousand 
yards west of the landing beach. This news 
brought forth a request for an air strike 
against that area. While the request was be- 
ing complied with, by VS-3’s from Saratoga* 
a message came from the beach that the 
troops were going ashore at 0919. 11 There was 
no opposition at the beach. 

INTELLIGENCE SITUATION 

In order to understand the plans for land- 
ing and for the subsequent maneuvering of 
the troops, it is necessary at this time to re- 
view the intelligence situation as it existed 
from the beginning. 

To put the matter succinctly, the division 
planners and ultimately all echelons of com- 
mand above that level bad only the haziest 
idea of the terrain of Guadalcanal. Sailing 
charts which contained data assembled over 
a period of years from official hydrographic 
surveys and from information given by navi- 
gators contained little that could be used by 
a staff planning a land campaign on Guadal- 
canal. No maps worthy of the name were in 
existence. It had been necessary, as we have 
seen, for the Intelligence Officer of the divi- 
sion to enlist the services of former residents 
of the territory and get from them, by 
word of mouth, some idea of the terrain upon 
which the division was to operate. 

The information so gathered was extreme- 

'■ Action Report, USS Saratoga „ 

" D-3 Journal, 7 August 1942. Messages 14, 15. 
and 1(5. 
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ly spotty in quality. Whereas it was possible 
for the planners to get a good idea of the 
character of that portion of the island im- 
mediately adjacent to the coast, and particu- 
larly that portion which was threaded by the 
small coastal roads and trails, it was impos- 
sible to obtain any detailed information 
whatever regarding that part of the island 
which lay inland, away from the cultivated 
coastal area. It soon became apparent, in- 
deed, that while the British or Australian 
residents of the district had a fair knowledge 
of the territory immediately surrounding 
their area, they were nearly as ignorant as 
the newcomers about the terrain features of 
the jungle-covered interior of Guadalcanal. 

Two outstanding examples of the faulty 
nature of this advance information can be 
pointed out here. The first example is more 
amusing than important — that which has to 
do with the scrambling of the names Ilu and 
Tenaru. Three rivers flow into the coastal 
plains in the vicinity of Beach Red. The larg- 
est and by far the most important is the 
Lunga, and about that there was never any 
doubt. The second most important from the 
point of view of the landing is a long and 
relatively swift stream arising in the foot- 
hills behind the plains and descending to the 
sea in a series of broad, shallow rapids and 
deep, almost stagnant pools. In general char- 
acter it resembles the Lunga, which also is 
long and varied in appearance. Between 
these two rivers lies another completely un- 
like them in appearance and characteristics, 
a deep, sluggish, lagoon-like body of no great 
length. 

According to the earliest chart available 
(No. GC 146, 1937), the river which consti- 
tuted the western boundary of Beach Red is 
the Tenaru. Flowing into this river almost 
at. the mouth and from the right bank, there 
is a small stream which, in the days before 
the war, was known to the natives as the Ilu. 
The sluggish sti’eam between the Lunga and 
the Tenaru seems to have been unnamed by 
the natives since its relatively short length 
and its similarity to countless other lagoons 
on the coast reduced it to comparative un- 
importance from their point of view. 



Basic to the misunderstanding in the sub- 
sequent Gordian tangle of the names is the 
fact that near the mouth of this lagoon there 
stood a native village called Tenaru. Pilot 
Officer Charles V. Widdy, RAAF, a former 
resident of the island and a volunteer for 
duty with the division, is said to have point- 
ed out the village and said that it was Tenaru. 
He was thought to be referring to the river 
and the name was attached to the undeserv- 
ing creek. Since it was also known that the 
Ilu was a stream lying to the east of the 
main body of the Tenaru, logic demanded 
that the name be attached to the long swift 
river at the extremity of Beach Red. 

Much later, when Army forces on the 
island were busy with cartography, they at- 
tempted to rectify the situation, and with 
something approaching logic they contended 
that if the Ilu really was the Tenaru, then 
the Tenaru must, of necessity, be the Ilu. 
This reasoning was followed on maps that 
were made subsequently, and the rivers were 
so marked on signs erected upon the bridges 
that crossed them. So involved did the whole 
matter become, indeed, that it had unfore- 
seen repercussions, for by 1945, the natives, 
hopelessly confused by the controversy, were 
themselves no longer sure which river was 
which. 

So the matter stands today, but the first 
and perhaps the decisive land action of the 
campaign was fought at the mouth of the 
unnamed lagoon known temporarily and er- 
roneously as the Tenaru. Later in the cam- 
paign, the lagoon became known as the Alli- 
gator Creek — it had no native name — and 
the Tenaru once more bore its correct name. 
For the purposes of this monograph, the 
name Alligator Creek will be used, and the 
battle fought at its mouth will continue to 
be known as the Battle of the Tenaru. 

The second example of erroneous informa- 
tion — given and received in good faith — was 
that dealing with the terrain feature known 
as Mount Austen. In General Vandegrift’s 
operation order, the 1st Marines were as- 
signed an objective described as a grassy 
knoll four miles south of Lunga. This knoll 
had been described several times to planners 



ky former residents as the commanding ter- 
r ain feature of the vicinity, and the implica- 
tion was that it was close to the Lunga plains 
a,1( l easy of access from them. 

The advance information about Mount 
Austen was correct in only one respect — it 
| v us a commanding terrain feature. The idyl- 
* c name of "Grassy Knoll” actually described 
a r ugged truncated hill mass some 1500 feet 
111 height, covered with alternating patches 
01 I’ain forest and kunae grass, surrounded 
°h its lower reaches by a chaotic system of 
cli .ffs, ravines, and gorges — all .overgrown 
"*th lush and almost impenetrable vine 
growth. It lay, furthermore, perhaps six 
Uules west and eight miles south of Lunga 
°*nt, which would place it some ten miles 
Southwest of Beach Red, and was separated 
that beach by rivers, jungles, precipi- 
^Us ravines, and small plains covered with 
"‘x-foot kunae grass. Parenthetically, it may 
,e said here that Colonel Cates, commanding 
'he 1st Marines, realized almost at once that 
'he possibility of his attaining that objective 
' Vf is so remote as to be fantastic, and General 
^hhdegrift, upon receipt of his advice con- 
jured immediately. As a matter of fact, the 
hjll mass presented a constant threat to the 
hrfiekl and to the troops in the vicinity of 
h 'n spite of constant patrolling begun im- 
mediately after the perimeter was set up. 

Lest it seem that this matter of faulty in- 
telligence is being labored, it must be empha- 
Slz ed, that in this, the first land offensive of 
American forces during the second World 
^nr, those plans which were formulated for 
'he initial assault were based on nebulous, 
“Lon contradictory, and seldom accurate in- 
formation. The fact that the character of 
s Uch information was recognized quickly, 
an d that plans for continuing the campaign 
'''ore changed radically in accordance with 
Correct data, speaks eloquently for the ability 
°| General Vandegrift: and his staff to impro- 
v *se quickly and effectively. 

Information regarding the size of the 
e neniy force on Guadalcanal was meager in 
'he extreme. Coastwatchers on the island had 
hopt as close a watch as was humanly pos- 
s ible and had forwarded the information so 



obtained through their regularly established 
communications channels. 7 They had likewise 
made use of information obtained from loyal 
natives whose good faith was unquestioned, 
but whose mathematical powers were not too 
well developed. On the basis of such data, it 
was at first estimated that approximately 
5,000 enemy were present in the Lunga dis- 
trict.* It was thought that this total included 
about 2,100 labor troops, a reinforced in- 
fantry regiment, and an antiaircraft bat- 
talion. 0 

The plans for the attack of necessity had 
to be based upon such information as was 
at hand, and they called for a landing which 
would take advantage of, first, the probable 
localization of enemy forces around Lunga 
Point and, second, the characteristics of the 
terrain itself. Since it was understood that 
the enemy would be concentrated in the vicin- 
ity of the airfield then under construction, 
and since a direct frontal attack was to be 
avoided if possible, it was decided to select 
a beach far enough from the area to allow 
time for landing and deployment of troops, 
and for maneuver prior to actual assault. It 
was desirable also to select a beach the con- 
figuration of which was such that some pro- 
tection could be obtained from the terrain 
itself. 10 

The beach finally chosen lay about 9,000 



7 Reference is directed to The Coaatwatclicrs, by 
Commander Erie Feldt, RANR. 

“An estimate of the situation, prepared by the 
division while in Wellington, on It July 1942, sug- 
gested a total of 5,000 including one infantry 
regiment (3,300) one engineer battalion (375) and 
miscellaneous combat and labor personnel (1,205). 
A revised estimate, dated 27 July, gives the same 
total but a slightly different breakdown. Both docu- 
ments are contained in folder 3K, Guadalcanal Docu- 
ments, Marine Corps archives. No basis can be 
found in documents for the estimate of 2,100 labor- 
ers which is contained in the Final Report, Phase II, 
p. 9. 

" It is interesting to note that even Japanese 
sources are ambiguous on the point of the actual 
number present on the island on 7 August 1942. 
Wording of translated Japanese documents is such 
as to justify a round figure of perhaps 2,000, of 
which the greater part were laborers. 

Final Report, Phase II, p. 9. 
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LOYAL NATIVES such as these, together with their leader, Captain Martin Cleniens, Australian government rep" 
rescntative on Guadalcanal (even while in Japanese hands) rendered invaluable services to the Marines- 
These natives were all members of the Solomon Islands police forces. 



yards southeast of Lunga Point. A strip 
1,(500 yards in length was selected at the 
deepest point of a gentle re-entrant in the 
coast-line. The right flank (northwestern ex- 
tremity) of the beach was marked by the 
Tenaru River, which, it was thought, would 
offer a natural line of defense against any 
possible interference with the landing from 
the west or the northwest. The eastern ex- 
tremity had no such natural protection. 



THE FIRST DAY 

Operation Order 7-42 called for a landing 
on Beach Red by the 5th Marines (rein- 
forced), less 2d Battalion (employed on 



Tulagi). This group would land with its t* 
maining two battalions abreast, 1st Bab 
talion going into position on the right. Th f 
3d Battalion was to go into position immedi' 
ately on the left (southeast) flank to act a 5 
beachhead defense against enemy activity 
from that direction. The 1st Marines (rein' 
forced) would land at H-hour plus 50 minute* 
in column of battalions, 2d Battalion leading 
and followed by 3d and 1st Battalions in that 
order. Immediately upon landing and assenv 
bling, the regiment would pass through tb* 
right section of the beach and attack almost 
due west on an azimuth of 2(50 degrees, bat- 
talions echeloned to the left rear in order of 
landing. Its mission was to seize Grassy Knol' 
and to be prepared for further advances. The 
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1st Battalion, 5th Marines, meanwhile would 
advance west and secure the line of the “Ten- 
aru ” River (actually Alligator Creek.) The 
Support Group, consisting of Headquarters, 
Hth Marines, and all other division troops 
n °t employed on Tulagi, was to land on order 
ever Beach Red. 

Six floatplanes were supplied the assault 
forces by the heavy cruisers of Task Force G2. 
Three of these, from the USS Astoria, were 
Use d as liaison planes whose first duty was to 
'fiark the ext remities of Beach Red with 
sl ^°ko so that the target area would be clearly 
v >sible to the transports and the landing 
craft. Three additional planes were supplied 
V the Quincy for use as spotting planes by 
'he nth Marines, the division artillery. 11 

The actual landing was accomplished as 
Planned, with dispatch and without opposi- 
tion. By 0928, regimental headquarters of the 
■dh Marines was ashore, and its first com- 
mand post had opened about 100 yards in- 
land. The 1st Marines had accomplished their 
Part of the landing operation by about 1100. 
l° r by that time the regiment was beginning 
*o pass through right elements of the 5th 
Marines . 12 

By 1400 the 1st Marines were well on the 
' v a,v to carrying out the assigned part of their 
Mission. Message #75 (D— 3 Journal, 7 Au- 
gust) contains the following message: 

“1410 Troops getting along OK on beach 
fiver holding them back one-half mile inland.” 

Movement of troops from the beachhead 
began at this time. At 1400 the 1st Battalion, 
5th Marines, had been ordered to move off 
toward the west to secure and occupy the 
line of Alligator Creek, upon which it was 
to take up positions for the night. The bat- 
talion, with reg'imental headquarters and the 
Weapons Company, began to move at once, 



" Final Report, Phase I, Annex G, p. 2. This use 
°f planes caused much adverse criticism both on the 
Part of the pilots and the Marines. It was pointed 
out. by them that such tactics, if employed against a 
defended beach, would result in the immediate loss 
"f all planes, for the marking process made neces- 
s Hry a series of no less than eight runs at very low 
altitude. Ibid., Phase II, p. 15. 

Final Report, Phase 11, Annex L (Record of 
kvents, 5th Marines). 



while the 3d Battalion remained in position 
covering the southeast flank of the beach- 
head. 13 

The 1st Marines, however, realized almost 
at once that it would be impossible to get on 
the Mount Austen objective." The hill mass 
which had been so designated, and which had 
been visible from the ships, could not be seen 
from the beach. Furthermore, the regiment 
was passing through unexpectedly rough ter- 
rain and was learning that the banks of the 
Tenaru, which wound like a snake hack and 
forth across the regiment’s line of advance, 
were steep, thickly overgrown, and difficult 
of passage, and that the river itself was not 
fordable. 1 "' 

At 1430, Colonel Cates reported that he 
was still passing through the right front of 
the 5th Marines and that no contact had been 
made as yet with the enemy. 111 

At about this time the Support Group was 
coming ashore from the ships of the Trans- 
port Group, which had moved in to within 
2,000 yai’ds of the beach. At 1515, General 
Vandegrift notified Admiral Turner that his 
command post was opened on shore, and 45 
minutes later the General himself was on 
the beach. 17 



'■‘ Final Report, Phase IT. Annex L. p. 1. 

" A t about noon, the regimental executive officer 
and the operations officer requested Colonel Cates 
to have the objective re-examined in view of the un- 
expected roughness of the terrain and distance of 
Mt. Austen. Cates did so that night at a conference 
with Vandegrift. Interview, Colonel William W. 
Slickney, 15 January 1949. 

Here also the amphibian tractor's versatility 
was demonstrated, on its first day of trial in action. 
Warned by Pilot Officer Widely, during the rehearsals 
at Fiji, that the rivers and lagoons would be deep, 
members of the Engineer RaUalion rigged a rough 
bridge 1 of dunnage and timber (irregularly acquired 
on board ship) and sent it ashore on board two trac- 
tors. The two vehicles were driven into the Ilu hack- 
wash, a small stream flowing into the Tenaru at its 
mouth from the southeast, and formed pontoons 
across which the jury-rigged bridge was thrown. 
Final Report, Phase II, Engineer Annex. 

‘"Final Report, Phase II, p. 10. See also Annex M 
to that document and Histnru of the First Marines, 
MCR. 

17 D-J Journal, messages 85 and 91. MCR. 
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By nightfall, the units ashore were in posi- 
tion as shown on the accompanying map. 

Several important lessons had been learned 
during the first day’s operation. The ship-to- 
shore movement had been a gratifying suc- 
cess. Two reinforced regiments, and all divi- 
sion troops, had landed on Guadalcanal ; the 
regiments had carried out their assigned mis- 
sions where it was geographically possible 
to do so.'* The landing was carried out with 
something of the ease with which a similar 
maneuver might have been accomplished in 
a peacetime drill. The fact that no enemy op- 
position was encountered was conducive to 
smoothness of operation, but even taking this 
into consideration, the entire D-day opera- 
tion from the point of view of the Command- 
ing General, who was bringing his troops 
ashore for combat, was an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

The movement of supplies, however, from 
the landing craft to the beaches and ultimate- 
ly to the supply dumps, was an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. Certain phases of this opera- 
tion were characterized by the same 
smoothness and efficiency as the troop move- 
ment. Specifically, unloading from holds to 
landing craft and movement to the beach 
proceeded according to schedule. Once the 
landing craft touched the beach, however, 
they encountered a situation which, almost 
as the first craft landed, began to deteriorate. 
Captain L. F. Reifsnider, Commander of 
Task Group 62.1, reported as follows: 

A serious situation developed early during land- 
ing operations when the labor section of the shore 
party was unable to cope with the rapidity and 
quantity of supplies and equipment delivered at the 
heach. The situation is ascribed to a total lack of 
conception of the number of labor troops required 
to unload boats and move material off the beach, 
failure to extend the beach limits earlier in the 
operation, and, to some extent, lack of control of 
troops on and in the immediate vicinity of the beach 
— it was definitely understood and agreed that the 
unloading of the boats and the removal of material 
from the beach would be done by the labor section 
of the Pioneer Battalion. , . 



Final Report, Phase II, p. 15. See also introduc- 
tory remarks, same document, p. 1. MCR. 

Action Report, Task Group 62.1, p. 9. Provision 
for handling of supplies was set up in Force Gen- 



By the terms of Lavdtno Operations Dot- 
trine, United States Navy, (FTP 167) Chap- 
ter 2, Section II, paragraph 212 (a), the un- 
loading of the material of the Landing Fort'® 
from small boats was a task to be performed 
by the military component of the Shot® 
Party. Reil’sn filer’s reference to the Pinned' 
Battalion is interesting in that only RIO me' 1 
of that unit were present as a body and even 
these had been assigned an active defense 
role as part of Colonel del Valle’s Support 
Group. The rest of the battalion had been 
parceled out to various regiments as rein- 
forcing elements. A feeling comment on th® 
subject of the relationship between the Shore 
Party Commander and the Naval [Task 
Force] Commander is contained in a 12 Feb- 
ruary 1949 letter to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps from Colonel Frederick I* 
Wieseman, who commented on the matter 
under discussion as follows: 

The initiation of general unloading by the Naval 
(Task Force) Commander is a matter that should 
he prevented by custom, doctrine, high command. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Directive, and force of arms if 
necessary. . . . Nothing should he landed on a bead 1 
unless the Shore Party Commander has OK’cd its 
dispatch. 

Reifsnider’s complaint, however, justified 
in terms of the undeniable fact that supplies 
were piling up on every beach, is nevertheless 
an example of the somewhat remote view- 
point of the observer afloat who may be con- 
versant with only his own part of the picture- 
What had happened in fact was that General 
Vandegrift, on the basis of what intelligence 
he had, was anticipating momentarily com- 
mencement of a meeting engagement of ma- 
jor proportions, at some point short of his 
objective, the aii-field. As a result, although 
the Division operation order had provided 
that the Shore Party might call upon unit 



oral Order No. 7-42, 25 February 1942. This in 
turn formed the basis for the supply section of 1st 
Marine Division Administrative Order 2a 42, which 
accompanied Operation Order 7-42. Paragraph G (a) 
of the Administrative Order directed Shore Party 
Commanders to call upon troop commanders in their 
immediate vicinity for assistance in the handling 
of supplies from landing beaches to dumps. It no- 
where directed that a troop commander upon whom 
the request was made would necessarily com ply- 
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c oninian<lers for additional labor, no units as 
such were being held on the beaches, but were 
111 or enroute to assembly areas preparatory 
lo the anticipated battle. Consequently they 
could not be made available L'or labor pur- 
hoses, however important this might seem, 
"aptain Reifsnider’s “hundreds of Marines” 
(as reported by seamen and observed from on 
’oard the Hunter Liggett ) were largely the 
’ear elements of units already engaged in the 
• s lo\v advance through the jungle toward the 

field. 



At 1321, Admiral Turner had directed 
e Captain Reifsnider to expedite unloading. 20 
e ; v U49 the advance message center was ad- 
k Using General Vandegrift that the shore 
Party commander was badly in need of at 
e cast 500 men to help unload boats.'-’ 1 It said 
<• further that no men were available on the 
> hooch for that function. Less than an hour 
'uter, Reifsnider informed General Vande- 
j ttrilt that 15 men from each cargo ship were 
l being detailed to help unload boats until they 
f could be relieved by pioneers. 22 
h This measure was in the nature of make- 
s shift, and the constant stream of material 
I arriving at the beach could not be handled. In 
spite of the fact that every effort was made. 
s °ne time 100 loaded boats had been beached 
" r hile 50 more were standing by just outside 
• he breakers waiting an opportunity to land. 
“^° chaotic had conditions become that, by 
'■ -330, the commander of the Shore Party re- 

ported to General Vandegrift that unloading 
c "'as entirely out of hand that supplies were 
arriving much faster than they could be han- 
ded; and that it was imperative that the 
s ships cease unloading until the beach could 
he cleared. Three hours later Admiral Turner 
: "d vised General Vandegrift that his 2 -* request 

"’as being carried out. 

Enemy activity during the day had been 
” confined to air strikes launched from Rabaul. 

" D-3 Journal, Message 70, 7 August 1042. 

1 Ibid., Message 82. 

V TJ Ibid., Message 89. 

I ■' D-3 Journal, Message 104, 7 August 1042. 

■' Ibid,, Message 105. (This is entered in a tran- 
r bribed version of the Journal as having gone out 

II °n 7 August, whereas it actually bears the time no- 
tation of 0242 8 August.) 



At about 1100, a coastwatcher stationed in 
the Upper Solomons reported that a force of 
18 bombers had just passed his station, head- 
ed for Guadalcanal. At 1020 this force ap- 
peared, striking ineffectually at ships in the 
transport area off Beach Red.-"' The destroyer 
Mug ford was hit by a 250-pound bomb and 
suffered 20 casualties, but no other vessel in 
the group was touched. The attacking planes 
were reported to be twin engine Type 97's. 
Two were shot down by antiaircraft fire from 
the ships. 

A second attack came at about 1500, when 
the same area was struck by ten 99 Aichi dive 
bombers. 20 No damage resulted from this 
strike, and again two enemy planes were 
brought down by antiaircraft fire. In neither 
attack was any attempt made by the Japanese 
to damage material on the beach. 

During the first night the only disturbance 
which occurred resulted from the nervousness 
of some troops who lacked combat experience 
and who were in unfamiliar surroundings 
without definite knowledge of the size or 
whereabouts of the enemy forces to their 
front. No Japanese activity was noted, but 
there was considerable firing in the area to 
the west and northwest of the beachhead, in 
the zones occupied by the 1st and the 5th 
Marines. Both regiments suffered casualties 
as a result. 27 



GENERAL VANDEGRIFT'S CHANGE OF PLAN 

At 2200 on 7 August the two regiments 
were informed of a change in plans. 28 As we 
have seen, the objective of the 1st Marines 
was too far removed to be possible of attain- 
ment. With less than a division of troops — for 
the reserve regiment, which would have 
brought the infantry strength up to normal, 

* Report of Action, Commander Task Group 62.1, 
p. 4. 

'"'Preliminary Report, CinCPac , pp. 2 and 3. 

"'Interview, Captain John J. Jaehym, November 
J044. 

” Final Report, Phase II, p. 11. (The narrative 
says only that orders were issued during the night 
of 7-8 August. Annex M, p. 1, puts the time of the 
change of orders at 2000, 7 August.) 
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THE TRANSPORT, GEORGE F. ELLIOTT, was Che first to be sunk in the Guadalcanal campaign, on 8 August 1 042. 13cfor e 
U.S. torpedoes administered the coup <lc grace, the burning Elliott silhouetted other U.S. men of war f ot 
the Savo Island disaster. 



was committed on Gavutu-Tanambogo, and 
one battalion of the 5th Marines was busy 
on Tulagi — the great hill mass of Mount 
Austen could not be secured. Its assault would 
have required the separation of a major unit 
ii om the main body, and in such a case liaison 
(where possible) would have been difficult in 
the extreme. The logistics of the movement 
would have been appallingly difficult. 

1 he plans for 8 August, therefore, called 
for occupation of the airfield and establish- 
ment of a defensive line along the Lunga 
River. Those elements of the division which 
had been assigned the mission of establishing 
.ind maintaining defensive positions along 
the eastern and southeastern boundaries of 
Beach Red were ordered to continue that 
mission. 

At 0930, 8 August, the 1st Battalion, 5th 
Marines, supported by Company A, 1st Tank 
Battalion, crossed Alligator Creek at its 
mouth and advanced toward the Lunga with 
its i ight flank on the beach. The advance was 
cautious and deliberate. In the meanwhile, 
the 1st Marines, who had spent the night,' 
cdong the 1 enaru River south of the positions 
occupied by the 5th, began their advance to 
the west. The 1st Battalion, 1st Marines, was 
somewhat hindered in its advance by the fact 
that it had to cross the creek some 500 yards 



inland from the mouth. The 2nd and 3d Bat' 
talions, however, skirted the headwaters and 
plunged immediately into the thick jungk 
growth which lies to the south of the airfield 
Contact between units was faulty due to theif 
failure to patrol to the front and flanks. 2 ” 
By nightfall the regiment had attained 
only part of its objective. The 1st Battalion 
had overrun the airfield and had succeeded in 
reaching the Lunga ; the 2d and 3d Battalions, 
however, slowed down by the difficult terrain 
to a rate of approximately 500 yards pel 
hour, went into bivouac south of the airfield 
The advance of the 5th Marines had been 
without incident of a serious nature, in 
reaching their objective they had traversed 
the area which had been occupied by the main 
Japanese force. First enemy resistance, fron 1 
scattered individuals had been met and seV' 
oral prisoners had been taken. From them, 
as well as from captured documents, it was 
learned that no serious resistance was to be 
expected for the time being. The negative 
nature of all information from front line 
units verified this. At 1430, therefore, the 
regiment was ordered to contract its front, 
to cross the Lunga by the main bridge im' 
mediately north of the airfield, where the 

•” Final Report, Phase II, pp. 10 and IT. Annex M. 
p. 1. Annex L, p. 1. 
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1T1 ain road cuts inland to avoid the several 
branches of the river near the beach, and to 
advance in the direction of Kukum, This 
Movement was accomplished with Weapons 
Company in advance, and at 1500 Marines 
Cached the main Japanese encampment. 3 " 

It was immediately obvious that the enemy 
force was smaller than had been thought and 
fhe fact was confirmed that the Japanese 
bad retreated in a state bordering on com- 
plete demoralization. Large quantities of 
food, ammunition and equipment were found 
111 perfect condition, and much engineering 
materiel, electrical apparatus, and radio 
e 9Uipment was captured intact. There had 
boon no attempt at. demolition by the enemy. 
There was some destruction by Marines in- 
itiallv because of lack of proper indoctrina- 
tion, but this condition was corrected almost 
a f once. The only damage apparently hail 
been caused by the bombardment preceding 
fhe landing, and the completeness of the en- 
(, oi.v installations are well described in the 
final action report as follows: 31 

The extent to which the enemy had been 
a ble to develop their Lunga Point positions 
' v as remarkable in view of the short time of 
occupation. Since July 4th they had succeed- 
e( l in constructing large semi-permanent 
camps, finger wharves, bridges, machine 
shops, two large radio stations, ice plants, 
two large and permanent power plants, an 
elaborate air compressor plant for torpedoes, 
hid a nearly complete airdrome with hangars, 
blast pens, and a 3600 foot runway. 

The most serious enemy activity during the 
( lay had consisted of a repetition of the re- 

‘ Final Report, Phase IT, Annex L, and p. 11. 

" Final Report, Phase II, p. 12. In expansion of 
this data, LtCol Robert G. Ballunce, USMC, wrote 
111 19411: Item “an elaborate air compressor plant” 
"’as actually a liquefaction plant for the manufacture 
°t oxygen by compressing it to liquefaction and then 
“fractionally” distilling it. This plant would have 
provided compressed air for torpedoes as well as 
Aviation, medicinal, and welding and cutting oxygen, 
the wanton destruction of this plant, then 70 to 
15% complete, with remaining components on hand 
•'eady for installation was truly deplorable, for 
eventually just such a plant had to be hauled out 
from the United States and erected on the island. 
(Letter, Ballance to CMC, 12 February 1949.) 



taliatory measures of 7 August. Soon after 
1100, warning was received from Pilot Officer 
Cecil John Mason, RAAF, a coastwateher 
stationed on Bougainville, that a large num- 
ber of planes had been sighted over his post, 
flying southeast. 33 At noon they appeared 
over the area to find that all ships of the 
task force, alerted by the warning, were at 
maximum speed. 

Approximately 40 twin engined torpedo 
planes participated in the attack. Two ships 
were lost. The destroyer Jarvis, hit forward 
by a torpedo, managed to leave the area under 
her own power but disappeared with all 
hands while making her way to the southeast. 
The transport Elliot, set afire when an enemy 
plane crashed on board, had to be beached 
and destroyed by her sister ships. Survivors 
were taken aboard the Hunter Liggett, 

Twelve of the attacking planes were shot 
down in the vicinity of the ships by anti- 
aircraft fire from the ships and by fighter 
planes from Admiral Noyes’ carriers operat- 
ing to the south. Two more were accounted 
for by shore-based antiaircraft weapons. 
Still others were shot down by carrier-based 
fighters to the west of the transport area. A 
total of seven American planes were lost. 33 

THE NAVAL WITHDRAWAL 

The burning of the Elliot had two adverse 
consequences, entirely apart from the loss of 
the ship herself. Included in the supplies 
aboard her had been a good share of the 
material of the 2d Battalion, 1st Marines, 
and that was lost. 31 The second, and more 
serious, consequence was the fact that the 
glare caused by her burning allowed enemy 
observers in the neighborhood of Tassa- 
faronga to see the cruisers and destroyers 
which were shortly to be attacked on that 
night of 8-9 August, and to report their 
presence to the advancing enemy task force. 

In the evening of 8 August, General Vande- 



Prr.limina.ry Report Solomon Islands Operation. 
CinCI’nc, 23 August 1942. “The warning from this 
coastwateher was of the greatest value.” 

*' Ibid., p. 4. 

M Ibid ., p. 13. 



grift was called to a conference aboard the 
USS McCawley, flagship of Task Force G2. 
While there he was told that Admiral Turner 
had decided to remove all transports and 
cargo vessels from the area at 0G00 next 
morning, 9 August. The reason given for this 
decision was the fact J hat advice had come 
from Admiral f letch. , Commander, Task 
Force 61, telling of a shortage of fuel and of 
the loss of 21 of his 99 planes, and of his con- 
sequent decision to withdraw.* 7 ’ 

This posed a new and most alarming prob- 
lem for General Vandegrift and his sta/f. 
1 Ians made by the division had been formu- 
lated on the assumption that the ships would 
remain for four days in the target area so 



It has been widely believed that Admiral Fletch- 
er’s decision was reached on the spot late in the day 
of 8 August. This is not the case. A dispatch sent 
to Fletcher by Vice Admiral Ghormloy on 2 August 
(after Callahan had reported the gist of the Fiji 
conference) shows that even prior to that date 
'(etcher had planned to withdraw his task force 
ami therefore also the transports, before D-day plus 
I nee. Ghormley, not protesting, thereby gave tacit 
approval to Fletcher’s plan to withdraw. War Diary , 
omSoPae, 2 August. The division commander had 
no information that such a withdrawal was planned, 
t ie first: indication of it coming to him as described 
above. Operation Plan 1 42 dated 16 July 1042, Com- 
Sol'ae, had directed that all vessels fuel to capacity 
during tile rehearsal at Fiji. Tankers used were 
the / latte and the Cimarron each with 1 2,11(10 tons 
*d iuel ui] and 500.000 gallons of aviation gasoline 
and the Kaslcualciu, with 13,000 tons of oil. This 
order had been carried out at the conclusion of the 
exercises, immediately prior to departure for the 
Objective. War Diary, ComSoPac, June, 1042, con- 
tains the text of the plan. 

When Fletcher, the man on the spot, informed 
me he had to withdraw for fuel, I approved. He 
knew h,s situation in detail; I did not.” Ghormley 
ms, p. 93. According to data secured from ships’ 
loss, every ship in Task Force 61 had on hand 
enough fuel when the log was closed on 8 August 
o ast for at least four days. The carriers could 
have operated for 17 days, North Carolina for 18 
days, the cruisers fur about 11 days, and the de- 
stroyers, most voracious of the lot, for about seven 
•lays. These figures are based on the average daily 
consumption of each individual ship taken over the 
period of 1 to 8 August, 1942, and take into account 
the fact that two “short-legged’’ destroyers — TScn- 
mm and Grayson - had fuel enough for three and 
wo days respectively. Logs may he found in the Na- 
tional Archives. 



that all supplies could be put ashore. How- 
ever, even with the removal of all supplies 
to the beach, the division would have been in 
a somewhat precarious position, for the short- 
age of shipping and the unforeseen demand 
for haste had made necessary a cut below th® 
basic allowances ordinarily prescribed. The 
unloading process, as we have seen, had been 
complicated by a condition approaching chaos 
on the beach, and the movement from ship t 
shore had been stopped as a result. The witi 
drawal of the supply ships, therefore, wa. 
from a troop standpoint, little short of s 
catastrophe, but Admiral Turner’s decision 
was not changed. 

Shortly after midnight of 8-9 August, 
moreover, friendly surface forces operating 
in the Solomons area suffered a sudden and 
overwhelming defeat. The events leading up 
to the disastrous Battle of Savo Island art’ 
interesting. 

There can be no doubt at this time that the 
American attack on Tulagi and on Guadal- 
canal came as a surprise to the enemy at 
Rabaul as well as to the smaller forces in the 
target area. 

The American convoy had been sighted a* 
it approached the area by an enemy lookout 
in I he vicinity of Cape Esperance. There ap- 
pears to have been a breakdown in communi- 
cations between his post and Tulagi, for his 
warning did not alert the people on the lattef 
island.'" 1 The attack, moreover, cut the area 
off from communication with the enemy raff 
areas (the radio installations on Tulagi- 
Gavutu, and Tanambogo had been destroyed 
by the prelanding bombardment by the San 
Juan and the two destroyers which accom- 
panied her). Captain Miyazaki, of the Im- 
perial Japanese Navy, who was on duty at 
Rabaul at the time, was questioned on No- 
vember, 1945, as a prisoner of war. He said, 
in speaking of the events of 7 August 1942, 
“Early in the day we lost communication with 
Gavutu. so did not know what happened.” 117 

Japanese Campaign in the Guadalcanal Area, 
Headquarters, LISAFISPA. (Hereinafter referred to 
as the USAFISPA Report.) P. 3. 

’’ Interrogations of .Japanese Officials. USSIlS 
(Pacific). Volume if, p. 410. 
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ll V:ci| M OF SAVO ISLAND, the heavy cruiser Astoria burned throughout the morning of 9 August 1942, until, en- 
P Lulfed by uncontrollable flames, she sank. 
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Communication must have been reestab- 
ls hed quickly, however, or else the enemy 
have been able to deduce, fi'om the 
Silence that had fallen over its forces in the 
^•lagi area, that an attack had been mounted. 
^ afternoon of 7 August a naval task force 
"’as being assembled from units in Kavieng 
‘‘id Rabaul. 38 It was formed from elements 
of the 8th Fleet, and consisted of five heavy 
Raisers — Choked (flying the flag of Rear 
jvlmiral Gunichi Mikawa, CinC, 8th Fleet), 
Wco, Furutuka, Aoba (Rear Admiral Goto), 
Y»uc/asa, the light cruiser Tenryu (Rear 
•vlmiral Matsuyama), and Yubari — with one 
"jd destroyer Yunagi from the 4th Destroyer 
•vision. Rendezvous was effected northwest 
J'f Bougainville, and the force came down 
ae stretch of water which lies between the 
Parallel chains of islands of the group and 
' v hich was later to become known as the 
Slot”. 

This force was sighted at 1130 on the 
Corning of 8 August by a U. S. observation 
P’ a ne which maintained contact with it for 
i'bout an hour. 30 The results of the observa- 
l °n were reported at once, but through some 



'USAFISPA Report, p. 4. 

. "Campaigns of the Pacific War, USSBS ( Here- 
after referred to as Campaigns, USSBS), p. 106. 



mixup in the communication chain which has 
never been satisfactorily explained, the 
screening force of United States and Aus- 
tralian ships apparently was not apprised 
of the potential danger which the enemy task 
force presented."’ 

The screening force, divided in two groups, 
was patrolling the approaches to the trans- 
port area on each side of Savo Island when, 
at about 0130 of the morning of 9 August, 
it was attacked and overwhelmingly defeated 
by an enemy force which immediately retired 
from the area. No attempt was made by the 
Japanese to pursue the advantage which had 
been gained, and the transport area was left 
unmolested. The attack had been preceded 
by the dropping of flares from Japanese 
cruiser-based planes, and information subse- 
quently got from prisoners indicates that the 
attacking force was aided by observation 
from Cape Esperance made possible by the 
illumination from the flares and from the 
burning transport, Elliot. 41 

'“Preliminary Report Solomon Islands Operation, 
CinCPac, p. 11, paragraphs 45 and 46. “Why no 
enemy report from anyone?” From letter Rear Ad- 
miral Crutchley to Admiral Turner, 10 August 1942. 
Admiral Crutchley was in command of the screening 
force. 

" Campaigns, USSBS, p. 106. 
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The results of the attack were little short 
of catastrophic for the Allied forces. Of the 
five cruisers on station at the time, four were 
sunk and the other badly damaged. Chicago 
sustained damage, while Astoria, Vincennes, 
Canberra, and Quincy sank during the night 
and the early morning. 

Post-war interrogation of Japanese pris- 
oners answered a question which arose im- 
mediately after the Japanese withdrawal — 
why had the attacking force refrained from 
annihilating the then defenseless transports? 
It appears that one 8-inch round fired from 
the second group to be attacked — the North- 
ern Group — penetrated the operations room 
of Chokai, destroying all equipment and 
charts. 1 '* This together with the fact that 
there was some delay in resuming proper 
formation, impelled Vice Admiral Mikawa to 
withdraw rather than run the risk of being 
overtaken by planes during a later with- 
drawal. 

A belated vengeance overtook another ship 
of the force when Kako, about to enter the 
harbor of Kavieng the next morning, was 
sunk off Simberi Island by an American 
submarine, the old S-44." 



WITHDRAWAL OF TASK FORCE 62 

There is no evidence to show that the 
proximity of the enemy task force had any 
hearing upon the decision of the Commander 
of Task Force (52 to retire, although the posi- 
tion, speed, and direction of the enemy group 
were known to him prior to his conference 
with General Vandegrift. The exact composi- 
tion of the force was not known, and the 
enemy’s intentions were not accurately esti- 
mated. 



Included among Marine casualties aboard the 
tluec American ships were two pilots of V MO-251 
who went down with Lhe Vincennes. Throe others, 
aboard the Astoria, were rescued. 

| Interrogations, USSBS, Volume If, p. 3 ( 13 . 

11 These details are taken, with the author’s per- 
mission. from an exhaustive manuscript by Walton 
b. Robinson. Hereinafter referred to us Kohhison ms. 

f'lihmimiry Ilrport Solomon Islands Operation. 
CinCPac, p. fi, paragraph 23. 



According to the War Diary of the Coni' 
mander, Task Force (52, the following troop 8 
were left in the Guadalcanal-Tulagi are* 
when the transports and supply ships with' 
drew: 

At Guadalcanal: 

Division Headquarters Company, less do tad 1 ' 
merits 

Division Signal Company, less detachments 
5th Marines (less 2d Bn.) 

1st Marines 

Utli Marines (less E Battery, and the 1st a"'* 
4th Bns.) 

1st Tank Bn., less detachments 

1st Engineer Bn., less detachments 

1st Pioneer Bn., less detachments 

1st Amphibian Tractor Bn., less detachments 

1st Service Bn., loss detachments 

1st Medical Bn., less detachments 

1st Military Police Co. 

2d Platoon, 1st Scout Co. 

Local Naval Defense Force 
Total oil Gnadalcitii.nl, about 10,000 

At Tulagi : 

1st Raider Bn. 

1st Parachute Bn. 

2d Bn., 5th Marines (2d PL, Co. A, 1st I’ioneel' 
attached) 

1st, 2d, and 3d Bns., 2d Marines 
II and I Batteries, 3d Bn., 10th Marines ( 

Detachment Division Hq Co. j 

Detachment 2d Signal Co. 

3d Defense Bn. (less detachments) 

Company A, 1st Medical Bn. c 

Company A, 2d Engineer Bn. (2d Platoon, Co'"' C 
pany A, 1st Engineer Bn. attached) t 

Company C, 2d Tank Battalion < 

Company A, 2d Amphibian Tractor Bn., 2d Pl®‘ . 

toon Company A, 1st AmTrac Bn. 

Company D, 2d Medical Bn. 

Company A, 2d Pioneer Bn. (2d Platoon, CoF' ( 
pany A, 1st Pioneer Bn. attached) 

Battery E, 11th Marines C 

Company C, 2d Service Bn. 

Local Naval Defense Force 

Total on. Tulagi, II, 075 1 

Total personnel left in area, about 16, 0T0 

C 

The 2d Marines, under Colonel John ] 
Arthur, had formed the Division Reserve 
and had, as a part of its ultimate mission, th e , 
occupation of Ndeni, in the Santa Cruz i 
lands. 

As we have seen all three battalions of £H e 
regiment were committed. This was done W 
orders from Rupertus direct to the battaljo" 1 
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Hi- commander in each case and not through the 
p$ Normal chain of command. The regimental 
efl headquarters remained afloat, however, as 
h- hid all administrative personnel and all ree- 
°i’ds of the regiment and its battalions. In 
Edition to these, working parties from all 
:h- eotnpanies, as well as most of the Heaclquar- 
t,; rsand Service Company, Regimental Weap- 
0lls Company, and G and Headquarters and 
Service Batteries, 3d Battalion, 10th Marines, 
„(l ,e, hained aboard ship. 

When the transports left the area on 9 
August, this group (which totaled 1390 offi- 
ces and men) were taken, in Transport Divi- 
, si °ns 2 and 12, to Espiritu Santo, where, ac- 
cording to the War Diary of Commander. 
Task Force 62, they were used to “reinforce 
the garrison there.” On 14 August, Colonel 
Arthur was ordered by Admiral Turner to 
l ' e port to the Commanding General, Espiritu 
Santo, for duty. He did so, but within a few 
hays he was ordered to return to Tulagi with 
a small number of officers and men of his 
■r* Command. 17 

A good-sized complement of Marines was 
'°ft on Espiritu Santo, however, for elements 
°f the 2d Marines were subsequently ordered 
h.V Admiral Turner to form a “2d Provisional 
Raider Battalion”, to consist of a small head- 
quarters and six rifle companies. This was 
hone, but the unit was disbanded on 22 Sep- 
tember, two days after arrival of the authen- 
la- tic 2d Raider Battalion, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Evans F. Carlson. Eight hundred men 
°f the 2d Marines and Battery G, 10th Ma- 
'iiies, were then ordered to return to Tulagi. 
^hey arrived 9 October with 358 men of the 
«th Naval Construction Battalion. 

The forming of the “2d Provisional Raider 
battalion” gave rise to a considerable corre- 
spondence by Admirals Turner, Ghormley, 
I and Nimitz, and the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, General Holcomb. 

rg, 

l )t It will be recalled that General Vandegrift 
+ "'as operating under immediate command of 
Admiral Turner, Commander Amphibious 

^ “ Interview, Colonel It. E. Hill. 

A 17 War Diary CTF Ii2. September and October, 
)il 1942. 



Force, South Pacific. In a letter written to 
ComSoPac on 29 August, Turner said in 
part : 

(i. In many circumstances in the future amphibi- 
ous warfare in the South Pacific, it is believed that 
a Marine Regiment, or a part of a Marine Regiment, 
or two Marine Regiments, will be the size of a force 
appropriate for offensive and defensive amphibious 
operations. The employment of a division seems less 
likely. . . . The problem of mopping up outlying de- 
tachments will exist throughout the campaign. For 
this reason the Commander, Amphibious Force, 
South Pacific, has reached the conclusion that Ma- 
rine regiment (sic) will not be an entirely suitable 
combat unit for operations in the South Pacific un- 
less it has, as an integral part of its organization, 
either a Raider or a Parachute Battalion. The pre- 
vious concept that Raider and Parachute Battalions 
are always division or corps troops is no longer 
agreed to. 

7. In view of the foregoing, and in order to prose- 
cute promptly the operations required by prospec- 
tive tactical situations, the Commander Amphibious 
Force, South Pacific, will, unless directed to the 
contrary, proceed with the organization of Provi- 
sional Raider Battalions in the Second, Seventh and 
Eighth Marines, and give these already trained 
troops such additional specialized training as seems 
appropriate. Furthermore, he recommends that Ma- 
line Corps Headquarters issue directions for the 
permanent organization of Raider Battalions as in- 
tegral units of all Marine regiments now attached 
to, or ultimately destined for, the Amphibious Force, 
South Pacific. It is not recommended that the total 
personnel strength of the regiments he increased. 

Vice Admiral Ghormley forwarded the let- 
ter to Commandant Marine Corps on 6 
September, via Commander in Chief, U. S. 
Pacific Fleet, with his own reactions to 
Turner’s suggestions attached in the form of 
a first endorsement: 

The organization of Raider Battalions from the 
organic troops of the 7th and 8th Marines should 
be withheld pending a declaration of policy by the 
Commandant, Marine Corps. . . . 

A copy of this endorsement was sent to 
Turner. 

Admiral Nimitz, in turn, added a second 
endorsement, also directed to General Hol- 
comb, on 24 September : 

The Commander in Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet is 
of the opinion that Raider Battalions are special- 
ized troops and should he reserved for appropriate 
tasks — and that extemporized organization of Ma- 
rine Forces should he made only in case of dire 
necessity. 
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This correspondence elicited the following 
reply on 3 October from General Holcomb, in 
the form of a letter to Nimitz: 

The Commandant noted with much concern the 
order from the Commander, Amphibious Force, 
South Pacific Force, to organize a raider battalion, 
on a temporary basis from the units of the lid Mu- 
lines, less its battalions. He made no comment at 



the time for reason that at this distance no <> |! ' 
could form an opinion as to the necessity of cal‘d 
ins out this most unusual procedure. The objection 
thereto are clearly set forth by the Commander-i* 
Chief, II. S. Pacific Fleet, and appear to need * 
further comment. ... It is noted with regret tl' 11 
Admiral Turner’s letter of August 29th does 1111 
contain the views of the Commanding General, 1* 
Marine Division, in a matter in which he is parti** 
larly qualified and concerned. 
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THE GUADALCANAL 
CAMPAIGN 



Establishment of the Perimeter 
and Battle of the Tenaru 




C EXISTENCE OF THE FLEET MARI KE FORCE in 1942, together with the leadership and amphibious technique it had 
Produced, made Guadalcanal possible. This picture, taken in August 1942, shows the Marine leaders who 
punched the campaign, including two — Vandegrift and Cates (front row, fourth and sixth from left) — 
l, ture Commandants of the Corps. 



kV SUNDOWN 9 August, all ships had 
beared the area, and the Marines were left 
"’ith inadequate supplies, no idea as to when 
hat condition would be ameliorated, and 
' <! i\V meager intelligence of the enemy forces 
(,, i the island. Task Force 61, whose planes 
ft ad done yeoman service during the first two 



days, had withdrawn, and the remnants of 
the cruiser force which had patrolled the 
western approaches to the island had been 
forced to leave the vicinity. 

Because the force at his command was 
a relatively small one, General Vandegrift 
decided that every emphasis be placed on 
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defense of the Lunga point region, including 
the all-important airfield. 1 

The defense itself would be centered on the 
field, with the strongest positions of the pe- 
rimeter placed along the beach proper as a 
precaution against counter-landings. This 
sector was organized in two regimental sub- 
sectors. Automatic weapons were sited for 
water’s edge defense. Thirty caliber machine 
guns were set up so that their final protective 
lines would lie along the actual edge of the 
beach. The heavier weapons, .50 caliber ma- 
chine guns and 37mm guns, were so emplaced 
as to be able to deliver antiboat fire. Emplace- 
ments were dug some distance back of the 
beach for the half-track 75mm, but the wea- 
pons themselves were kept mobile in readi- 
ness for movement forward to other pre- 
pared positions near the water’s edge.- 

Infantry was assigned the task of pro- 
tecting these weapons emplacements and was 
scattered in foxholes along the line. The 
larger part of the force, however, was kept 

' Fil,al Report, Phase III, pp. 1 and 2. The orders 
for the dispositions described were given orally. 

'Final Report, Phase III, p. 2. 



within the perimeter, ready to move in art 
direction to deal with possible penetration ° ! 
the lines, as well as for counter-attacks 
the proper time. Mortars in general were i‘ e ' 
tained in the rear of their respective bat 
talion positions, while the artillery, 75’s aitj 
105’s of the 11th Marines, was grouped w 
inland to the south of the airfield in such p tV 
sition that it could be used for the defend 
of any threatened sector of the perimeter. 

The entire defense area was generally 1,1 
the shape of a long, fiat oval with the loflP 
axis running in an east-west direction. On 1 ’ 
curve lay along the beach where there was fl* 
natural defense save the water itself. Tit 
right, or east portion, of the perimeter 
bounded by Alligator Creek, a sluggish, deep 
stream. Such was the character of the la it 
through which it flowed, and of the banks ai'^ 
the undergrowth along them, that it form'-’ 1 ' 
an admirable defensive position, and one 
which full advantage was to be taken in tit 
first land action of the campaign. The let* 
bank of this river was used as a line for tit 
extension inland of the right flank. Machiit 
gun emplacements were constructed at tit 




BEACH DEFENSES were hastily established with such meager materials as had been left by the retiring Iran?' 
poi ts. Japanese counter-landing behind the Marine perimeter was a constant threat during early days 
the campaign. 
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0lll .v point where crossing seemed feasible — 
f.' tile very mouth of the river, where, at low 
, e an d during dry weather, a sand bar per- 
j^tted foot passage from bank to bank along 
tlle beach. 

iio^.* le or west flank of the perimeter hail 
0 such naturally advantageous terrain upon 
J ‘ c b to depend. Westward of the mouth of 
Lunga, there is a re-entrant in t he coast, 
M 0n ^ SWee Pbig concave curve toward the 
utanikau River, four miles away. At a point 
hdway between the two rivers, the grassy 
f ges, which are the outward boundary of 
, e r °ugh country of the interior, impinge 
, denly upon the coastal plain, and the lat- 



ter 



ls reduced to a narrow corridor several 



kindred yards wide, between the beach and 
e bills. In this terrain, the coconut palms 
! s appear and are replaced by lowland jun- 
Passage through the region, save by the 
° a stal road, is difficult. It was decided to 
l' nC ,h° r ibe left Hank on this higher ground 



'■hid 

th 



extend the lines from beach and across 
( - narrowing coastal plain on the theory 
, a * the knolls could be used to an advantage 
11 dominating the corridor. 

Between the inland extremities of each 
extension lay a chaotic jumble of 
a,,r es. ravines, and flat jungle country. It 
as 'ui possible to establish a continuous line 
'hss such terrain even had there been suffi- 
^ l( ht Marines for the task. The alternative to 
u defense was to dispose various units 
Ij c ° m pact areas along the general defensive 
R ae ar *d maintain contact and security by a 
intern Of out-posts. It was realized that any 
at -'k from inland could result in a penetra- 
0( ! )n °f the perimeter, but such a disposition 
troops would permit the various unit sec- 
° rs to be defended separately, so that the 
0l 'mally disruptive effect of penetration 
I 0l, l(l he minimized. 3 This was supplemented 
,: v the practice of sending patrols inland for 
' l>0 ut 1500 yards. These patrols in general 
ei ' e formed from units defending inland 
Actors. 

Tlie enemy struck back quickly as a result 
" the stimulus of American attack. Low-level 



''""ini Report. I’hnse III. Annex K. 



bombing attacks were frequent and effective, 
boLn against the troops and the engineers who 
were struggling to finish the partially com- 
pleted air strip. The initial effectiveness of 
these attacks was lessened when the antiair- 
craft group of the 3d Defense Battalion suc- 
ceeded in emplacing one battery of four 90mm 
guns on the periphery of the airfield. 4 The at- 
tacks, however, continued into the following 
year, becoming sporadic after 15 November. 

Enemy surface craft meanwhile enjoyed 
practically undisputed possession of the 
waters adjacent to Guadalcanal during the 
period 9-20 August. Shelling by submarine, 
as well as by larger craft, became a regular 
occurrence, causing relatively minor damage 
to shore installations, but seriously impeding 
operations of small craft back and forth to 
Tulagi. 1 "’ 

An all-out offensive on the part of the Ma- 
rine forces was out of the question. Only a 
part of the reinforced division was in the 
perimeter, and even that small part was, 
logistically, in a precarious position.” The 
area which it had occupied and which it was 
prepared to defend was but a tiny fragment 
of the total surface of the island. 

Of the several possible methods of obtain- 
ing information to supplement the existing 
scanty knowledge, only one ultimately proved 
to be useful, patrolling. Aerial observation, 

' Ibid., p. B of narrative portion of report. 

r ' D-3 Journal. 12 August A message at 1200 from 
Rupertus to Vandegrift reported that Tulagi forces 
had fired upon and hit an enemy submarine one 
hour before. This craft had been molesting Higgins 
boats. 

1!) August: Dawn — three unidentified ships sight- 
ed off Guadalcanal 0850 Ships appear to be firing 
on Guadalcanal. 0000 One destroyer reported com- 
ing toward Tulagi area. 0915 Salvo fired on Makam- 
bo. All hands to battle stations. 

Report of Operations, 3d Battalion, 2d Marines. 

' Some idea of the supply situation can he ob- 
tained from a message sent by the Assistant Divi- 
sion Commander on 10 August at. 0902 when the 
last of the transports had left the area and when 
all available supplies had been landed. The message 
said that the situation was changing. It requested 
entrenching tools, sandbags, barbed wire, diesel oil, 
and TBX (radio) batteries, saying that none of 
these materials bad been landed. Final Report , 
Phase 111, p, 5. 
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even had there been planes to carry it out, 
would have been of limited usefulness. The 
heavily wooded areas of the island provided 
overhead cover for ground troops under 
which they could operate with almost perfect 
freedom from discovery. Aerial photographs 
were subject to almost the same limitations 
as direct aerial observation. 

The information received from observation 
posts likewise was largely negative in char- 
acter. The same natural peculiarities that op- 
erated against adequate aerial observation on 
the first and second days of the campaign 
also operated to prevent any appreciable 
amount of information being obtained visual- 
ly from fixed posts. Once more, it is necessary 
to point out that, save along the coastal plain 
in the vicinity of the coconut groves and the 
coastal road, the terrain is characterized by 
precipitous ridges running in every direction 
and separated by deep, narrow ravines. Visi- 
bility from observation posts in country of 
this type is extremely limited, and the nega- 
tive character of information to be obtained 
from them is by no means as indicative or 
as valuable as similar information obtained 
from similar posts in open or flat country. 

Third method of obtaining information, 
and the one which was actually used by the 
Marine forces, was that of patrolling. 7 Each 
regiment in the perimeter including the nth 
Marines was assigned certain areas outside 
the perimeter for such operations. Patrols of 
varying size were sent out daily and in gen- 
eral operated between the hours of 0700 and 
1800. 

Patrolling on the first two days of the cam- 
paign was somewhat characterized by over- 
caution and lack of aggressiveness, but these 
faults were ovei'come eventually. On 9 
August, a 5th Marines patrol operating sev- 
eral miles southwest of the Kukum sector of 
the perimeter met a heavily armed enemy pa- 
trol in the first definite encounter with enemy 
forces. A small action resulted, and unspeci- 
fied casualties were suffered by both parties. 
Again on 10 August, a similar patrol also 
from the 5th Marines operating still farther 



1 Fhml Report, Phase II, pp. 17 and 18. 



afield, and attempting to cross the Mat8 n *' 
kau River at its mouth, was denied that cros ! 
log by a strong, well armed, and apparent!) 
well-emplaced enemy force on the west bant 
Similar patrols operating in the opposite 
rection to the southeast of the perimeter h** 
as yet made no contact with enemy forces- 
The information so obtained indicated tin 1 
the nearest enemy force was somewhere 
of the perimeter. The negative information 
on the other hand, while it by no means ruk 
out the possibility of other forces to tW 
southeast, showed at least that patrol activiU 
could be pushed farther afield in tM* 
direction. s 



THE GOETTGE PATROL 

These considerations led to the organizi 1 " 
of two patrols, each of which exerted a 
found effect on the early progress of the can 1 ' 
paign, although those effects were di*' 
metrically opposed to each other. The fii' s * 
which was the result of faulty planning and-' 
lack of appreciation of the basic theories (1, 
patrolling, caused a serious loss to the db’ 1 ' 
sion staff, as is hereinafter described. 

The necessity for gaining more exact info 1 ' 
mation regarding enemy forces near the M*’ 
tanikau impelled the division intelligence s^" 
tion to lay tentative plans for a thorou#* 1 
reconnaissance of the territory." 

The initial plan, as far as it is possible $ 
reconstruct it, seems to have been sound. ^ 
sortie was to be made by boat from Kukui* 
in the early morning and a landing made o'* 
the beach near Point Cruz. The patrol, ha v ‘ 

Ibid., Phase II, p. 5. 

“ The account of the Goettge Patrol has been tak<* 
from the Final Report, from contemporary account 
such as Merillat’s Inland, and from the initial draft 
of the annexes to the Final Reports, which are of 
file in the Archives of the Marine Corps. The d c ' 
tails obtained from those sources have been elab (l ' 
rated on the basis of accounts Riven the compile 
by officers and men present on the island at tl** 
time — Colonel (now Brigadier General) Gerald !’ 
Thomas, Lieutenant Colonel (now Colonel) EdmuP 
J. Buckley, who replaced Goettge as D-2, First Lid'-' 
tenant (now Captain) John J. Jachym, and others 
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ii'i' ln S landed, was to make its way up the left 
& of the Matanikau River, making care- 
ill! l, l observation of the terrain, and estab- 
iik 'sh a bivouac for the night as far back in 
di he hills as time would allow. The second day 
in' Jas to be spent in a cross country return to 
S' he perimeter. The patrol was to be large 
i»' eil °Ugh to permit combat if the occasion 
ei ! 1 landed. 

of . According to an officer present at the time, 
M lieutenant Colonel Goettge, Division Intelli- 
th' h e, ice Officer, was already committed to ac- 
itj ( ' irri Pany a patrol toward Tetere, which will be 
i.i 1 'Scribed below, when he was advised of the 
putative plans for the Matanikau operation. 
e immediately assumed personal charge of 
he project, and, in view of two bits of infor- 
mation that had recently come to him, deci- 
et * upon several radical changes in plans, 
iif A naval warrant officer had been taken 
rtf J^isoner in the vicinity of Kukum, behind the 
n>' l| les of the 1st Battalion, 5th Marines." 1 Sub- 



Jec ted to routine questioning by regimental 
<lllf J divisional language officers, he had said 
hat it was possible that some of his fellows 

0 the west might be persuaded to surrender 
hiuler certain conditions. The information he 
lr a y e was such as to place the group some- 
where in the general area of the proposed 
hatrol. The second item of information was 

1 e reported appearance of a white (lag - , seen 
’ v a patrol on 12 August, also in the area the 
j'ati’ol was to cover. This was taken as 
l| rther evidence that the enemy in that 
! ' e ighborhood desired to surrender. 

Fhere was no reason to doubt the sincerity 

the prisoner. He was reticent and did not 
'"hinteer information, and it was only after 
( °hsklerable questioning that he agreed to the 
hussibility of the surrender. Moreover, it is 
hrobable that the putative white (lag of sur- 
h'nder was an ordinary Japanese battle (lag 
b r *ng so far from the observers that the red 
Ce hter was not visible. 11 



o' Interview, Lieutenant Colonel Gordon T). Gayle, 
el ^ February 194!). 

I' ( The reliability of information gotten from prixon- 



(,. R| 's 



Was a source of amazement to Marines through- 



]J ""t the campaign. No documentary record can lie 
tf 0|, nd of attempted deception. See incident in Chap- 
* , ' 1 ' IX below. 

841 246 — - 49 — 5 



The original plan called for an early start 
so that the landing could be made by daylight 
and ample time could be available for recon- 
naissance before going into bivouac. Colonel 
Goettge, however, had introduced additional 
details that caused almost twelve hours’ de- 
lay. He was convinced that many noncom- 
batant Japanese were wandering through the 
jungle in starving and disorganized groups 
and that every effort should be made to en- 
able them to surrender. This humane atti- 
tude caused him to alter the composition of 
the proposed patrol to include, among others, 
the 5th Marines’ surgeon. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Malcolm L. Pratt, and Lieutenant 
Ralph Cory, a Japanese linguist. A large part 
of the intelligence section of the 5th Marines 




FIRST PLANE TO LAND on Henderson Field was a Navy 
PBY 5 A which evacuated two wounded Marines on 
12 August 1942. 

likewise was taken, and, since the patrol as 
it was finally organized, contained only 25 
persons, it seems obvious that one result of 
the last-minute changes had been to reduce 
the combat effectiveness of the group. 

As a result of these changes, the patrol did 
not depart from the perimeter until 1800 on 
12 August, 1 - and the landing, of course, was 
made after dark, at about 2200. As far as can 
be determined at this time, Goettge planned 
to land the group west of Point Cruz. On the 
day of departure he had been warned speci- 
fically against attempting to land between the 

u Filial Report , Phase III. p. fi. Another important, 
and happier event took place on 12 August. The 
first American plane to use the newly won air strip 
landed and took off with two wounded Marines — a 
method of evacuation that was to be used through- 
out the campaign with outstanding success. The 
plane was a PRY f> A , number 05045, and was piloted 
by Lieutenant W. S. Sampson, USN. Ibid., Annex R. 

p. 2. 
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mouth of the Matanikau River and the point, 
for a patrol action three days before had es- 
tablished beyond question the fact that strong 
enemy positions commanded that area. 11 

As a matter of fact, the landing was made 
on the very beach against which Goettge had 
been warned — darkness and lack of familiar- 
ity with the terrain led to the error. The 
patrol got ashore without difficulty and the 
landing craft withdrew. As the men began 
working their way inland, however, they 
were taken under intense fire at once from 
rifles and machine guns, and by shortly after 
midnight the group, with the exception of 
three men sent out to report the event, was 
wiped out. 

The three survivors arrived at intervals of 
about an hour, beginning at 0530 on 13 Au- 
gust. At that time Sergeant Charles C. 
Arndt came to the perimeter with the news 
that the patrol had encountered the enemy 
immediately after landing. He had been sent 
back at 2230. A relief patrol (Company A, 
5th Marines) was sent out immediately by 
boat. As it made its way up the coast, the two 
other survivors came in — Corporal Joseph 
Spaulding at 0725 and Platoon Sergeant 
frank L. Few at 0800. They brought word 
of the wiping out of the party." 

Company A, meanwhile, landed west of 
Point Cruz, at what was thought to be the 
scene of the Goettge landing. After receiv- 
ing a reinforcement in the form of two pla- 
toons of Company L, 5th Marines, and a light 
machine gun section, the group began mov- 
ing east, toward the perimeter. Company A, 
coming along the coastal road, encountered 
minor resistance from enemy emplacements 
near the mouth of the Matanikau. It re- 
turned to the perimeter late in the evening 
of 13 August. Company L, with its attached 
light machine gun section, followed a route 
lying farther inland, and arrived at midday 
on 14 August, having been held back by diffi- 

Letter, Colonel William J. Whaling to Comman- 
dant Marine Corps, 2(i January 1943. The matter of 
warning given to Goettge prior to his departure was 
confirmed by Lieutenant Colonel Lyman D. Spur- 
lock in an interview held 27 January 1949 . 

" Filial Report, Phase III, Annex J, p. i. 



cult terrain. 1 ' 1 Neither group found trac* 
of the patrol.’" 



FIRST ACTION ALONG THE MATANIKAU 

On 19 August, the day which saw an i 11 
portant patrol action near Tetere to the ea* 
as will be described, the first planned off®} 1 
sive beyond the perimeter was carried oi) ! 
The fate of the Goettge patrol, and the cMI 
secured by the group which went in seaf^ 
of it, confirmed what had been surmised-! 
that the enemy was in reasonably strong posi 
tions in the territory just west of the MataV 
kau River. It was, therefore, planned to 
tack and destroy the force. 

The operation set the pattern for seved 
attacks in the future, attacks which were ♦ 
enjoy varying degrees of success. The assa® 
was to be in the form of a three-pronged ^ 
tack, supported by fires from the 2d, 3d, a» 
5th Battalions, 11th Marines, division af 
tillery regiment. 

Company B, 5th Marines, from a positi? 
at the mouth of the river, was to attack vves 1 
ward, across the river, while Company I 
5th Marines, after crossing the river far Up 
stream at 0800 on 18 August and cutting ft 
way toward the mouth along the left bnid 
was to attack the area from inland on 1' 
August. Company I, in the meanwhile, aft? 1 
traveling by boat from the perimeter on •' 
August to the small village of Kokumboid 
which lay several miles to the west of MataiF 
kau, was to cut off the retreat of the enent' 
to the west and clear out the village itself. 17 

The attack was partially successful. CoF 

"Ibid., pp. 2 and 3. 

According to ollicia! records, no trace was ev? 
found of the group. Subsequent to 21 August, * 
patrol led by Lieutenant W. S. Sivertsen found * 
dispatch ease containing Commander Pratt’s equip 
ment and a torn piece of clothing marked w>d 
Goettge’s name. No identifiable remains were found 
however, and the members of the ill-fated groiif 
continued to lie classified as missing in action. Le< 
ter, Sivertsen to Commandant Marine Corps, I 
February 1949. 

,r Final Report, Phase III, pp. fi and 7. Ibid., An' 
nex J, p. 4. 
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j )ai >y L, traveling through the difficult inland 
er i*ain, achieved something of a surprise, 
pressing home its attack, succeeded in 
y king the village of Matanikau. Company B, 
'Meanwhile, prevented from crossing the river 
tv a heavy volume of fire from the opposite 
J <ink, nevertheless filled a useful role — that 



losses in excess of 65 killed, and an unknown 
number wounded, on the enemy, while suffer- 
ing the comparatively small loss of four killed 
and 11 wounded. 



THE BRUSH PATROL 



- 




USING CAPTURED JAPANESE GUNS such as the 3-inch dual 
'>ose weapon shown here, Marines of Company 
’ 6th Mal i nes, dueled with a Japanese cruiser on 
’ August. No hits were scored by either party. 



^ keeping the enemy active and alert on one 
''°»t while an attack against his right flank 
A ’Hs developing from inland. Company I, 
Raveling by boat, was shelled enroute by two 
®hetny destroyers and one cruiser standing 
a *' out. No casualties resulted from this at- 
tlc k, although several near misses fell among 
1( -’ boats. The enemy craft remained all 
Riming, finally being driven off by two 
~17’s. ,s Fire from light machine guns on the 
,pa ch was encountered. Resistance was met 
'ffter the company landed, but the village was 
"faulted with inconclusive results, the enemy 
^'treating into the hills with all weapons in- 
s Lead of making a stand. All companies re- 
ined to the perimeter, having inflicted 



Letter, TJCol W. H. Barba to Commandant Ma- 
l||le Corps, 28 January 1948. The cruiser was fired 
l,y the 1st Platoon, Company M. 5th Marines, 
J’udev 2dLt Drew Barrett, using two captured 3- 
,,1( *h dual purpose naval guns. The platoon fired 20 
° l| nds, all short. The cruiser bracketed the position 
"Ah a starboard salvo, but there were no casualties. 



The second patrol, and the one which ulti- 
mately was the more important from a com- 
bat standpoint, had a curious origin. The area 
assigned to the 1st Marines for patrolling and 
reconnaissance lay east and southeast of the 
perimeter. The plains in the vicinity of the 
Lunga widen out to the eastward, so that 
near Tetere, for instance, there is a belt of 
grassy land nearly eight miles wide. It had 
been known for some time that it was pos- 
sible to build an airfield there — at one time 
there was suspicion that the Japanese were 
actually engaged in building one — and that 
there was a plan to proceed with initial sur- 
veying of the district preparatory to such 
construction. 

On 12 August, a group of engineers set out 
from the perimeter with the mission of be- 
ginning that sui’vey, and accompanying 
them, for purposes of security, was one pla- 
toon of Company A, 1st Marines, under com- 
mand of Second Lieutenant John J. Jachym. 
On 13 August, while the group was passing 
through a small native village, it was greeted 
by a young Catholic priest, Arthur C. Du- 
hamcl of Methuen, Massachusetts. He said 
that there were rumors of an enemy force 
farther to the east, along the coast. 1 ’ 1 No defi- 
nite details could be obtained, and in view of 
the natui'e of the information. Lieutenant 
Jachym decided to return to the perimeter, 
report the news, and, if necessary, return 
with a larger body to verify it. 

Two days later, a partial verification of 
Duhamel’s advice was made by Captain W. 
F. M. Clemens, a coastwateher and former 
official in the British Solomon Islands Civil 
Government. Accompanied by Sergeant Ma- 

” He probably referred to the Japanese coast - 
watcher station at Taivu, set up in June or July by 
Yoshimoto. That small group continued to operate 
until some time in October. 
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jor Vouza 20 and several other natives, 
Clemens arrived at the command post on 14 
August, and reported that he had received 
news of an enemy radio station near Taivu. 
On the same day, Admiral Turner advised 
V andegrift that the Japanese were planning 
an attack in force on the perimeter.-’ 

At 0700 on 19 August, therefore, the pa- 
trol was formed and set out toward Tetere. 
It consisted this time of a part of Company 
A, 1st Marines, and was led by Captain 
C harles H. Brush. Its route lay along the 
coastal road that leads from the Lunga to the 
Koli Point-Tetere area. By noon the group 
had come to a small village, and Captain 
Brush ordered a halt there for food and for 
a short respite from the heat. Someone re- 
called. however, that, a short distance farther 
along the road, there was said to be a grove 
of fruit trees, and, with the idea of securing 
this supplement to the meager canned rations, 
the company took to the road once more. 22 

Midway between the two villages, the 
scouts preceding the main body caught sight 
ol a group of Japanese traveling westward 
between the road and the beach. The group 
consisted of four officers and 30 men, not in 
military formation. Brush’s patrol attacked 
frontally with part of its strength, with an 
enveloping movement of one platoon, led by 
Jaehym, around the right flank. Fifty-five 
minutes of action resulted in the wiping out 
of the enemy force— 31 of them were killed, 

-"Vouza had first appeared at the mouth of the 
Tenaru River on 10 August, accompanied by several 
friends. A retired Sergeant Major of the native con- 
stabulary, he spoke good English, and was taken 
at once to the perimeter and then to the Command 
post. During his absence, his friends instructed the 
Marines in the useful ai t of husking a coconut with 
three strokes of a machete — the first gambit in a 
relationship that was to be of tremendous value to 
the Marines, and that was to have unforeseen eco- 
nomic and political repercussions among the natives. 
Letter, Hawley C. Waterman to Commandant Ma- 
rine Corps, 17 January 1949. 

51 Journal, 14 August, messages 12, 13, and 14. 

” Details of the Jaehym and Brush patrols were 
taken from Final Report., Phase III, p. !), supple- 
mented by information given by Jaehym to the His- 
torical Section during an interview in the autumn 
of 1944. 



and three escaped into the jungle. The Mari® 
patrol lost three killed and three wound® 

An inspection of the dead revealed a nil® 1 
her of interesting details. There was an in’® 
dinate amount of rank, for one thing, 3" 
there was the additional fact that when 1 
had been surprised by Brush’s patrol, ^ 
enemy group had been at work laying co® 1 
munication wire — an almost certain inclie® 
tion of the presence or expected early ari'i'® 1 
of a much larger force. 

A further, and more immediately distill 
ing detail, was that of the nature of some® 
the documentary material found with $ 
bodies. Major (then Captain) Brush has $ 
following remarks to make: 

With a complete lack of knowledge of Japan# 
on my part, the maps the Japanese had of our p*® 
tions were so clear as to startle me. They sho'# 
our weak spots all too clearly. For example, 
First Battalion, First Marines, had been prepai'i” 
positions on the right of the Second Battalion, 
were not occupying these positions. On the right * 
the First Battalion there was nothing. This f° c 
was clearly shown on the Japanese map which I ® 
speeted on the scene of the patrol action. 3 

Subsequent translation of the document 
which were rushed back to the perimeter W 
runner at once, confirmed the impress)® 1 
made upon Brush — that the enemy group W® 
the advance party of a much larger force. 

BEGINNING OF AIR SUPPORT 

It was realized that a successful defense ® 
the island, and a consequent denial of th® 1 
island to the enemy, depended directly up 0 ' 
the ability of the Marines, to develop and t |? 
the airfield. 24 Until the field was complete 
and fighter and dive bomber planes broil?' 1 
in, the Division would continue to be at tl® 
mercy of any air or naval attack that tl® 
enemy cared to deliver. 

The 13 days which elapsed between tl® 
landing and the arrival of the first comb® 
planes were marked by daily air raids as W®' 
as by attacks from surface craft, submarine’’ 

*' Letter, Major Charles H. Brush, Jr., to Col 1 ' 
mandant Marine Corps, 15 January 1949. 

u Final Report, Phase III, pp. 2 and 3. 
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9 0m m ANTIAIRCRAFT GUNS of the 3d Defense Battalion emplaced at Henderson Field forced Japanese bombers to 
^5,000 feet while Marines of the 1st Engineer Battalion labored to finish the strip. This picture was taken 
,l fter the field had become fully operational. 



destroyers, and, from time to time, cruisers, 
defenses against these attacks were scanty 
a hd ineffective. The antiaircraft weapons em- 
placed around the airfield by the 3d Defense 
battalion succeeded only in keeping the at- 
tacking planes at a reasonably high altitude. 
Enemy bombing was fairly accurate even 
from the 25,000 feet level.-" There were occa- 
sions on which 75mm half-tracks succeeded 
hi driving off enemy submarines. 2 " 

A survey of the airfield conducted on 8 
August revealed the fact that about 2,600 feet 
°f the runway, which was 160 feet wide, 
c °uld be completed within two days and that 
the remaining stretch of approximately 1,178 
fret could be made ready for use within a 
' v eek. 27 Actual construction was begun the 
‘'ext day, 9 August, when the 1st Engineer 
battalion began operating. Supply and equip- 
ment, however, were at a premium. It is esti- 
mated that Fomalhaut, carrying most of the 
e arth moving equipment, departed when only 

“ WD. MAG-23, 25 August. 

D-3 Journal, entry 17 of 11 August. 

'' This smaller stretch was completed by 12 August 
“Id the full length by 18 August. Final Report, 
1’hase III, p. 3. 



15 percent of her cargo had been dis- 
charged. 2 " 

The withdrawal of the transports had left 
the Marine forces with only a part of their 
initially scanty supplies ashore. Ammunition 
supply was adequate, but the situation in the 
matter of food was serious. Even with the 
acquisition of a considerable stock of rice and 
canned food from the captured Japanese 
area, 2 " supplies were so short that it was nec- 
essary on 12 August to begin a program of 
two meals per day. There was a similar short- 
age of defensive material, barbed wire (of 
which only 18 spools were landed), and en- 
trenching tools and sand-bags. 

The most serious shortage of all, however, 
from the point of view of the engineers who 
were charged with the completion of the air- 
field, was that of specialized equipment nec- 
essary for the task. No power shovels had 
been landed, nor dump trucks. One bulldozer, 

Letter, LtCol Alonzo D. Gorham to Comman- 
dant Marine Corps, 9 February 1949. 

Final Report, Phase III, Annex C, p. 5. This 
annex gives an excellent account of the amount of 
enemy equipment found and put to use, especially 
in the building of the air strip. 
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property of the Pioneer Battalion, had come 
ashore, but was not immediately available 
for work on the airstrip.'"’ Here again, how- 
ever, Rood fortune played a deciding role, for 
it was found that the Japanese equipment 
which had been landed for the purpose of 
constructing an airfield was largely undam- 
aged and usable, although antiquated. 

Concurrently with the establishment of the 
perimeter, the strenuous efforts of the under- 
equipped engineers, and the probing patrol 
activities of the rille regiments, a new and 
significant phase of the campaign began. The 
first elements of Marine Corps aviation began 
moving toward the island. 

On 12 August, the USS Long Island, with 
VMF-223 and VMSB-232— Marine fighter 
squadron and dive bomber squadron respec- 
tively — was about to depart from Suva, 
where she had taken refuge? upon receipt of 
the news of the Battle of Savo. She was ex- 
pected to arrive in position to fiv off the 
planes of the two squadrons about It! August. 

The ground echelon of Marine Air Group 
(MAG) 23, however, was embarked on the 
USS William Ward Bicnwu/hs, which was 
not scheduled to arrive at Guadalcanal until 
19 or 20 August. This circumstance would 
create a problem, for although there was 
some aviation gasoline at the newly com- 

’ Letter, LtCol Henry H. Crockett to Comman- 
dant Marine Corps, 10 .June 1940. This lone bulldozer 
was eulogized long after the war by Colonel Ballanee, 
already quoted above. In the matter of this piece of 
equipment, he 1ms the following eloquent passage in 
his letter to the Commandant dated 12 February 
1049: 

One R 4 bulldozer — actually an angle-dozer 

iran landed by the 1st Pioneer Battalion, and the 
yeoman service performed by this lone piece of 
power equipment in the hands of one Corporal Cates, 
its skilled proprietor — no one else was allowed to 
operate it — seems worthy of a place in the record. 
Cates drove that dozer from morning til! night, he 
automatically ceased whatever lask he was perform- 
ing when condition UK I • sounded and headed for 
the airfield ready to fill bomb craters on the strip. 
He buried dead .Taps, worked the roads and prepared 
bridge hank seats, cleared the Kukum beach for 
unloading operations, pulled, tugged, and towed all 
manner of things. That lovely R 4 finally fell apart 
like the one boss shay, never to run again, some 
lime in late October. 



pleted airfield — 100 drums of fuel which 
Japanese had stocked in anticipation of th e 
scheduled arrival of their own planes on 1 
August — the absence of trained ground creW 5 
would make it impossible to operate th c 
fighters and dive bombers. 

Admiral McCain (CTF 63 and COMAlB' 
SOPAC) found his way out of this dilemnF 
thanks to the presence of CUB-1 at Espirit® 
Santo. On 13 August he ordered Major C. 
Hayes, executive officer of VMO-251, to pi' 0 ' 
ceed to Guadalcanal with the aviation comp 0 ' 
nent of this unit in order to provide ground 
facilities for the squadrons when they landed- 
Hayes accordingly alerted the senior nav#l 
officer of the CUB — Ensign George W. Polk 1 
— and prepared to embark bis detail. 

The embarkation of the five officers an 1 ' 
118 navy enlisted was strangely reminisced 
of the embarkation of the 1st Division. R°' 
cently arrived, the unit had only begun t® 
unload its gear when, shortly before noon o® 
the 13th, it was notified that it would embark 
that night and sail at once for Guadalcanal; 
It would use the four destroyer transports d 
Transdiv 12 for the movement. 

This posed the problem of space upon thd 
of transfer of cargo. Each APD could r°' 
ceive only 30 tons of cargo. Essential mate' 
rial only could be taken, much of which wa s 
either difficult of access or entirely unreaci)' 
able in the holds of the ships which hid 
brought it. The total supply carried north- 
ward by the four craft included as principal 
items 400 drums of aviation gasoline, 32 
drums of aviation lubricant, 282 bombs vann- 
ing from 100 to 500 pounds, belted ammuni- 
tion, and miscellaneous critically important 
tools and parts. The men carried light packs 
and arms only — it was thought that rations? 
mess and organizational equipment, medical 
supplies, and tentage could be supplied by th® 
1st Division quartermaster. 

Hayes was briefed hurriedly by McCain 

at Polk was killed in Greece in 1048 while serving 
as a news correspondent. His murder attracted 
world wide attention, and at the time of the prepa- 
ration of this monograph — March 1949 — no ac- 
ceptable solution of t.he mystery surrounding his 
death had been reached. 
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I' 1 Prior to setting out. His instructions directed 
^ to expedite completion of the airfield 
1 (General Vandegrift had already declared it 
kS to usable by fighter planes), prepare 
ie c amouflage or concealment for the planes 
"ith particular attention to concealment for 
1- the SBD’s, and provide ground service for 
a ’ incoming aircraft until the arrival of the 
:« Aguiar ground crews. 112 His last act before 
l ftoing aboard was to conduct a frantic — and 
y ' S|J ccessful — search for chamois to be used in 
y graining fuel from drums. This indispensa- 
material he carried aboard under his arm. 

The APD’s departed on schedule, arriving 
ij °ff Kukum after dark on 15 August. Pas- 
3 Angers and supplies were put on the beach, 
ari d next day CUP>-1 took over from the 1st 
(1 Engineering Battalion its share of the task 
it °f making ready the field. 1 ' 1 
'• B.v 19 August, in spite of daily raids by 

0 e nemy aircraft, work on the airstrip was 
i! completed, and the field was ready to receive 
k Gie planes which arrived the next day. 21 

1 On 20 August, f rom a point 200 miles south 
f ' lf the island 19 planes of VMF-223 (F4F-4’s 

Jecl by Major John L. Smith) and 12 dive 
bombers of VMSB-232 (SBD-3’s under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Richard C. Mangrum) took off 
(com the flight deck of the Lone/ Island. Be- 
ginning at 1330, the flight ended with the safe 
Arrival of all planes at Henderson Field' 12 at 
1 700,'<« Within eight hours of their arrival 
(tie first great counterattack of the Japanese 
^as th •own back, and within 12 hours the 
hewly arrived planes were performing their 
(test mission in support of the ground troops 
"-patrolling the beaches east of the Tenaru to 



SBD's, accord inn to Admiral McCain’s instruc- 
tions, were to be used only against ships of cruiser 
Size or better, and were to be kept well concealed 
'•Util such time as that class of target presented 
itself. 

All details of the movement of CUB-1 from 
hspiritu Santo were obtained from Colonel Charles 
B. I-Iayes, USMC, by letter dated 8 February 1949. 

‘Final Report, Phase III, p. 5. 

" The airstrip had been named for Major Lofton 
T. Henderson, Marine air hero of the Battle of Mid- 
way, by General Vandegrift. 

H'cir Diary, Marine Air Group 23 (hereinafter 
Wd, MAG 23, p. 1. MCR. 



cut off any attempt at escape by the remnants 
of the enemy force which Pollock’s 2d Bat- 
talion, 1st Marines had cut to pieces at the 
mouth of Alligator Creek (the “Tenaru”). 17 

The Marine planes were followed, on 22 
and 27 August, by elements of the 67th 
Fighter Squadron, Army Air Force. These 14 
planes were P-400’s, inadequate machines 
that could not do justice to the degree of 
training and spirit of their pilots. Unable to 
attain, and operate at, sufficient altitude, 
they eventually undertook close-support 
missions. 118 



BATTLE OF THE TENARU 

Presence of enemy forces to both the east 
and the west had now been established, and 
an attack upon the perimeter was inevitable. 
The problem remained of how best to prepare 
to meet such an attack. 

The Lunga defenses had already assumed 
the basic form which they were to retain 
throughout the campaign, but, within the pe- 
riod of the past week, a considerable amount 
of improvement had been effected. The de- 
fenses on the east or right flank, as we have 
seen, were formed along the west bank of 
Alligator Creek. This flank extension had 
been lengthened to about 3,000 yards. 311 It was 
planned to clear off the terrain by burning 
and by cutting, and to construct permanent 
fortifications, but there had not been suffi- 
cient time for such development. 

General Vandegrift now had five rifle bat- 
talions available for manning the defenses. 
The entire 1st Marines was present, but the 
5th Marines still lacked its 2d Battalion, 
which had been detached prior to D-day to 
the Assistant Division Commander for serv- 
ice on Tulagi. Of the available battalions, four 



”WD, MAG 23, p. 2. 

' “One of these planes bore the name of ‘Corky’. 
Perched on the west end of Henderson Field through 
bombing, artillery, and naval gunfire lit I survived 
to take the air on daily sortie. As long as ‘Corky’ 
stayed in there, many a young Marine felt that he 
could go on too." Letter. Wieseman to CMC. 

* Final Report, Phase III, pp. 10 and II. 
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were committed to beach defenses and one 
was held in reserve. 

Being reasonably certain of the existence 
of a Japanese force to the east, the Division 
Commander found two possible courses of ac- 
tion open. The first of these, which consisted 
of sending the single reserve battalion ( Lst 
Battalion, lst Marines) eastward to meet and 
destroy the enemy was rejected almost at 
once, since it depended upon the accuracy of 
the premises that the enemy had already 
landed and could be dealt with by one bat- 
talion. Also, there was no assurance what- 
ever that the Japanese would not attempt an 
assault from the westward, a direct frontal 
assault, or indeed a combination of the two. 
Such a contingency would require the pres- 
ence within the perimeter of every Marine 
capable of bearing arms. 

The second course, which was actually 
adopted, consisted of strengthening all de- 
fenses in every way possible to a force which 
was inadequately equipped with defensive 
materials, and to institute and continue an 
intensive program of patrolling in the direc- 
tion whence it was expected an attack would 
be launched. In this way, it was hoped, the 
hostile forces could be located, fixed, and 
their intentions more precisely divined. 

Implementation of this program was be- 
gun at once. Native scouts operating under 
the direction of Captain Clemens assisted the 
Marine forces in active patrolling as far east 
as the Nalimbiu River. Day observation posts 
were set up in the vicinity of the Tenaru. 
The latter were withdrawn by night and in 
their place a system of listening posts was 
established in the neighborhood of the Tenaru 
and a small stream closer to the perimeter, 
known as the Block Four River."' 

A study of enemy documents which was be- 
gun during the Guadalcanal campaign and 
carried on for many months after the close 
of the campaign, indicates that the attack 
on Guadalcanal by the Marines had caused 
serious disruption of Japanese plans." It ap- 
pears that such plans envisaged a two-Army 
attack on Poll Moresby in southeastern New 
Guinea. The attack was to be mounted from 

" Final. Report, Phase III, p. 11. 



Davao in the southern Philippines and W# 3 
to be carried out by the 17th and 18$ 
Armies. The unexpected Fleet Marine Foi'C e 
landing upon Guadalcanal, however, cause*' 
the enemy to withdraw from their projected 
assault the 17th Army (less one division)- 
This weakened army was thereupon e»P 
marked for an attack upon the newly estab- 
lished Marine positions. 

The first large Japanese reinforcement to 
reach Guadalcanal consisted of approximate- 
ly one reinforced battalion of the 28th In fa"' 
try Regiment, a 7th Division unit, under th® 
command of Colonel Kiyono Ichiki. Tin 3 
force, which had been detached for duty wi$ 
the Imperial Navy in the attempted but u"' 
successful occupation of Midway, was return- 
ing to Japan for rehabilitation on 7 August- 
Orders from Lieutenant General Hyakutak®> 
commanding general of the 17th Army, inter- 
cepted the unit and brought it to Truk, whet® 
it arrived on 12 August. There it received 
orders to embark, pass to Guadalcanal, as- 
sault and retake the area held by the 1st Ma- 
rine Division. ■- 

Accordingly, Ichiki embarked his battalion 
reinforced by engineers and artillery on si* 
new destroyers — Arashi, Hagilcaze, Hama- 
lcnze, Tamilcazc, Urakuzc, and Kart no. The 
force passed down to the island without in- 
cident, and landed near Taivu on 18 August. 13 

11 L SAF/SPA Report, p. 8, and manuscript pre- 
pat od by Captain William H. Whyte on enemy order 
of battle in the Solomon Islands. (Subsequently pub- 
lished in Marini’ Corps Gazette, in July and August, 
lb-15 as “Ilyakutake Meets the Marines.” 

'• For details of this unit's planned role in the 
occupation of Midway, see Marinis at Midway, cited 
above in Chapter I. It bears mention parenthetically 
at this point that the strength of the 1st Marine 

Division was — and continued for some time to be 

badly underestimated by the Japanese. 

Ichiki is sometimes erroneously called Ikki. Al- 
though both readings of the name are possible, in 
this case Ichiki is the correct rendering. (Confirmed 
by Lt Roger Pinoau, USNR, in Tokyo, June, 1949. 

‘ The lauding of the Ichiki Unit had been pre- 
ceded by one day by the landing of elements of the 1 
5th Yokosuka Special Naval Landing Force, which 
came ashore on 17 August near Tassafaronga, west 
of I oint Cruz and far removed from the perimeter' 
USAF/SRA Report, pp. 4 and 5 was also used 
as a source for this information. 
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^hiki then sent out a reconnaissance party 
to explore the territory lying between the 
P°int of landing and the Marine positions. 1 ' 1 
^his patrol, as we have seen, was intercepted 
a 'ul wiped out by Captain Brush’s patrol on 
^ August. 

Midnight of 20 August found the 1st Ma- 
ri 'ies in position around the right flank of 
l he perimeter, with the 2d Battalion in the 
Cl 'ucial position at the mouth of the river, its 




loser AT TEKARU. Col Kiyono Ichiki, commander origi- 
" a % designated to take Midway, instead made the 
Oi'st counter-landing against Marines at Guadal- 
ea *ial. Pitting one battalion against five, Iehiki’s 
"fission was suicidal in concept, execution, and out- 
line. 

*%ht flank extending several hundred yards 
fip-stream. The 3d Battalion, on the left of 
*he 2d, held the beach line from that point 
,0 the mouth of the Lunga, while the 1st 
battalion, not in prepared positions, was lo- 
oted to the right rear of the 2d Battalion, in 

" USA FI SPA Report, p. 5. 



division reserve. Listening posts from the 
2d Battalion were established in the territory 
forward of the lines. 

Some time after midnight 48 these forward 
elements began falling back on the main po- 
sitions, bringing word that there appeared 
to be a rather large enemy force in the neigh- 
borhood of the Tenaru River. Flares had 
been seen, and sounds of movement of men 
had been heard, but no visual contact with 
the enemy body had been made. 

At about the same time, a dramatic con- 
firmation of the presence of enemy to the 
eastward occurred when Sergeant Major 
Vouza (retired) of the Native Constabulary 
appeared, badly wounded, at the command 
post of the 2d Battalion, 1st Marines. He had 
been caught by the Japanese on 18 August 
in his village several miles to the east of the 
perimeter. When he refused to give them 
information, he was tortured and left for 
dead. He made his way, at night, through 
the enemy force and arrived at the mouth of 
Alligator Creek in time to tell Lieutenant 
Colonel Edwin A. Pollock, the battalion com- 
mander, of its presence. " 1 

Vouza ’s own account of his capture has 
epic qualities. The following extract is from 
a letter written by Vouza to Hector Mac- 
Quarrie, who had known him during the 
early 1920’s: 

Well, I was eaughted by the Japs and one of the 
Japanese Naval Officer questioned me but I was 
refuse to answer & I was bayoneted by a long sword 
twice on my chest, through my throught, a cutted 
the side of my tongue & I was got up from the 
enemies & walked through the American front line 
& there my Officer Mr. Clemens who D. C. at Guadal- 
canal during the War, later he is Major & his Clerk 
a native from New Georgia be was Staff Sgt his 
name was Daniel Pule. Both got the reports infor- 
mation from the Marine Division at the Front Line 
by one of the Colonial of the American Marine Div. 
his name was Col. Buckley that I was wounded. So 
then boths Major Clemens & Staff Sgt. Daniel Pule 
they came up to the front line & took me to the 
American Hostpital at Lunga Guadalcanal & there 
they done the treatment and the wounded was 
bealthed up, only 12 days I was in Hospital. 



* Final Report, Phase IV, Annex G. This account 
places the beginning of the night’s activity at 2030, 
20 August, when the first flare was seen. 

40 Interview with Colonel Pollock, 12 March 1048. 
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SGTMAJ VOUZA, British Solomon Islands Constabulary, 
as he first appeared to Marines. Vouza was captured 
by the Japanese, tortured and repeatedly bayonetted, 
but refused to divulge information. Despite serious 
wounds he escaped, and survived not only to conduct 
many patrols but to receive U.S. and British deco- 
rations. 



After I wad discharged from the Hospital I wad 
do my fighting with the Japs & paid back all what 
they have done with me & now, here I’m I, still alive 
today. . . 

No serious apprehension seems to have 
been felt by Colonel Cates, the regimental 
commander at this news of enemy activity. 18 
At about 0300, however, a sentry posted on 
the west bank of Alligator Creek — then be- 
lieved to be the Tenaru River — heard sounds 
of motion on the far bank of the river. He 
challenged, and, when there was no answer, 
he fired. 

By this time Colonel Ichiki had assembled 
his force in positions on the narrowing point 

Letter, ex-SgtMa,j Vouza, Headman, Tasimhoko 
District, to Hector MacQuarrie, Gth May, 1048. For 
his heroism, Vouza was given the Silver Star by the 
United States, and the George Medal by Great 
Britain. 

w At this point in its chronological account of the 
campaign, the Filial Action Report. says, “This was 
followed by a small amount of rifle fire, but neither 
fact was considered of particular significance as 
minor affrays with small enemy parties were of al- 
most nightly occurrence.” Final Report, Phase IV, 
p. 1, and Annex G. 



of land on the right bank of the river. 



At 



0310 there was a sudden and violent atta^ 
by a group of approximately 200 Japanese 
who rushed the sand bar at the mouth of th c 
stream in a column. 1 ” In spite of the concefl' 
trated fire from rifles, emplaced machim 
guns, and can nister-fi ring 37mm cannon, a' 1 " 
in spite of the extremely heavy casualty 
immediately inflicted upon them, a part ol 
the group succeeded in gaining the left bai^ 
and in overrunning a few emplacements. ^ 
quick counterattack by Company G, l 5 * 
Marines, which had been in reserve behii 11 
and slightly to the right of the point of a *’ 
tack, cleared the left bank before the enenO 
had time to consolidate his gains/’" 

The main force of the Ichiki unit remain 1 ’ 1 
on the point without giving any direct suP' 
port to the attack while it was being deli'" 
ered. Immediately it became evident that th e 
assault had failed, however, the enemy bega" 
delivering fire from his mortars and 70m' 1 ’ 
infantry cannon, in an attempt to reduc® 
the Marine position/' 1 The Japanese the' 1 
initiated a frontal assault on the perimeter-' 
a large group, about the size of a company' 
went out into the sea beyond the breakers and 
came directly ashore against the left flank of 
the 2d Battalion. This attack, however, w a? 
likewise shattered at the water’s edge W 
heavy fire from machine guns and from 
37mm guns loaded with cannister/- 

The Japanese artillery and mortar fii' e 
from the right bank of the river spoke elo- 
quently of a fairly large force, and, at aboiA 
0400. the 75mm batteries of the 3d Battalion. 



The position was not wired in. lhirl., p. 1 of nar- 
rative section. On 21 August C Company, 1st Engi- 
neer Battalion, wired in the positions of 2d Bat- 
talion, 1st Marines, laid a minefield and an anti- 
tank obstacle on the sandspit, and dug' emplacements 
This work was done under intermittent enemy small 
arms fire, and was completed on 22 August. (Letter. 
LtCol Henry II. Crockett to Commandant Marine 
Corps, 10 January 1040.) 

“ Ibid., p. 2. 

1,1 Final Report, Phase IV, p. 2. 

r,J Details given by Col. Pollock in an interview 1" 
March 1048. Col. Pollock is of the opinion that all 
phases of the action during night of 20-21. August 
took place somewhat earlier than the times quoted 
in the Final Report and subsidiary reports. 
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'1th Marines, laid down a concentration in 
that area. A fire-fight of great intensity and 
''t close range developed, with the Marine 
*°rces enjoying the advantage of a partial en- 
"ading of the enemy position by fire from 
Weapons emplaced on the projecting left bank 
°t the river. A second artillery concentration 

) Vas placed on the enemy force at about 
05i5.r,3 

til the meanwhile, General Vandegrift de- 
c )'lcd to execute an enveloping movement, 
Sln ce most of the enemy appeared to be con- 
^ e ntr a ted within a reasonably small area. 

he 1st Battalion, 1st Marines, (Lieutenant 
f °lonel Lenard B. Cresswell), reverting 
division reserve to regimental control, 
u as ordered orally by Cates to go upstream. 
< ' l '°ss the river, and attack to the northwest 
a '°ng the right bank, thereby taking the 
l ‘ a emy on his rear and his left flank/" 1 
, The movement was an unqualified success. 
*he battalion crossed the dry upper stream 
1( ‘d of the creek, debouching from the jungle 
°nto a grassy plain 3000 yards inland. At this 
P°int it assumed the formation which it was 
*° hold for the rest of the action. Companies 
^ and C, each with one platoon of Company 
^ (Weapons) attached struck out straight 
the beach at an azimuth of 15° to allow 
*he force to come in well behind the enemy 
Socket. 



Company B, with the mortar platoon and 
°**e machine gun platoon of Company D at- 
t; ‘ched, formed the reserve. Operating under 
battalion executive officer, this company 
^nved toward the beach with its right flank 
testing on the left bank of the Tenaru — or 
"u, as it was then called. As it moved toward 
mouth of the river, the company left de- 
vils of squad size in position along the bank 
impede any attempt of the Japanese to 
Withdraw across the river. The rest of Com- 
I'any D, operating as riflemen, also moved 
lln rth with its left flank on the right bank of 
Alligator Creek. Headquarters Company 



** Pinal Report, Phase I V, p. 2. 

1 Details of the movements of Lhe 1st Battalion 
given here were supplied by Col. Cresswell during 
"iterviews held in November and December 1947. 



moved generally in the rear of the assault 
companies. 

Immediately upon reaching the beach. 
Companies A and C swung to the left anti 
began moving toward Alligator Creek (the 
“Tenaru”). Several attempts were made by 
the enemy to break through the force that 
was compressing them into an ever decreas- 
ing area. A thrust toward the east, along the 
beach, was stopped by elements of Company 
C. Another, up the right bank of Alligator 
Creek (the “Tenaru”) ran into Company D 
and was wiped out/' 5 

An attack by light tanks, advancing across 
the bar, was moderately successful, one tank 
being lost to enemy mines and weapons. Ma- 
rine riflemen thereupon closed with the sur- 
vivors of the enemy force and exterminated 
them. The action concluded at 1700, after 16 
hours of constant fighting. 

The Japanese suffered almost total casual- 
ties in a group that numbered about 900 men. 
A few stragglers managed to escape into the 
hills to the south, and 15 enemy were taken 
prisoner. The cost to the Marines was 34 
killed and 75 wounded. 5 ' 1 

While Pollock’s battalion was holding its 
positions at the mouth of the river and 
Cresswell was getting into position on the 
enemy’s left flank and rear, four pilots of 
VMF-223, led by Major Smith, made their 
first interception. At 1207 they engaged a 
flight of six enemy fighters near Savo Island, 
and the leader scored the first of his many 



Details of the movements of Cresswell’s bat- 
talion were obtained from a letter, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Marion A. Fawcett to Commandant, Marine 
Corps, 8 February 1949, and from an interview with 
Cresswell in November 1948. Cresswell says that it 
was intended to have his movement supported by 
tanks, but that they found it impossible to cross 
the stream bed. 

The 2d Battalion, 1st Marines which bore the 
brunt of assault, suffered most heavily, losing 25 
killed and 44 wounded. Seven were killed and 13 
wounded in the 1st Battalion of the same regiment, 
while the Special Weapons Battalion, a Division 
unit, lost two killed and 14 wounded. One man was 
wounded in the 1st Marines’ Regimental Weapons 
Company and three in Headquarters and Service 
Company. Final Report, Phase IV, Annex G. 
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THE JAPANESE SUFFERED TOTAL CASUALTIES at the Battle of the Tenant. These former members of the Iehiki Unit h# 1 
originally been allocated for the capture of Midway hut instead made their first contact with Marines ° n 
Guadalcanal. 



kills. This was the only enemy plane shot 
clown in the engagement, which cost the Ma- 
rines one plane when Technical Sergeant 
Johnnie D. Lindley crash-landed upon return 
to the airstrip. 57 

While the preliminary gambits which led 
up to the Battle of the Tenaru were being 
performed, the Japanese likewise deployed 
forces for a second attempt to build up their 
strength on Guadalcanal. On 19 August, the 



The psychological effect of the arrival of friend- 
ly planes is indicated in the following anecdote con- 
tributed by LtCol Joseph N. Renner. When he ar- 
rived on 30 August, he was told by a Marine of the 
1st Division that the planes had done a wonderful 
job. The Marine was loud in his praise of “that guy 
Smith” who, he assured Renner with the utmost 
sincerity, had shot down at least fifty planes — he 
hadn’t heard anything within the past few days, and 
the score perhaps was larger. Interview, LtCol 
Renner, December 1948. 



day upon which Ichiki’s reconnaissance pati' 0 ' 
was wiped out, the rear echelon of his foi' ce 
departed Rabaul en route to Guadalcanal' 
About 700 of this unit were embarked l' 1 
four old destroyer transports (Patrol Boat? 
#1, -2, -34, and #35) , together with 800 ‘W 
rines” of the 5th Yokosuka Special Landing 
Force on the converted cruiser Kinryu Marti' 
screened by light cruiser .Jintsu and thre? 
destroyers. 

This force, in itself unable to cope with 
anything in the nature of an air attack, W3? 
covered by two task forces, each built around 
carriers, that operated generally to the east' 
ward of the transports. Gloser in there wa s 
the seaplane carrier Chitose, fitted with fouf 
catapults and carrying 22 float planes. 58 

To counter this attempt, two United State? 
task forces were operatting in an area gen- 

r,s Robinson ms. 
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ei'ally southeast of the lower Solomons and 
conducting searches to the northwest. Each 
of these forces likewise was formed around 
a carrier, Enterprise forming the nucleus of 
one and Saratoga that of the other. 

Contact with the enemy was made first on 
die morning of 23 August, two days after 
Ichiki and his battalion had been annihilated. 
The contact, made by long distance recon- 
naissance plane, was not developed. Marine 
Planes from Henderson Field, attempting to 
follow it up, were not successful because of 
a heavy overcast, and returned to the field. 
They were followed by 35 Navy planes from 
Saratoga — 29 dive bombers and six torpedo 
planes — which landed just at nightfall, at 
1700. r>! ' The night was marked by a shelling 
of the perimeter by the enemy destroyer 
Kupero, one of the ships which had brought 
the Ichiki unit to the island."" 

Next day — 24 August— the enemy task 
force was located and attacked. Ryu jo was 
hit repeatedly and finally went out of control 
a hd burned. Chitose, also hit, was able to 
aiake her way, badly damaged, to Rabaul.' 11 
While the ships were under attack, Hender- 
son Field was struck by lb single engine car- 



c " The Navy planes left next morning, leaving be- 
hind them the welcome gift of 27 1000-pound bombs. 
WD, MAG-23, p. 3. 

Robinson ins. 

Ibid. 



rier type bombers, escorted by 12 Zeros. The 
enemy planes were attacked, in turn, at 1420 
by F4F-4’s of MAG-23, which shot down 10 
bombers and six Zeros at a loss to themselves 
of three pilots missing and one wounded. 
Minor damage only was done to the airstrip. 

On the night of 24 August, the persistent 
Kagero returned again to shell the perimeter, 
accompanied by four sister destroyers — Mat- 
su ki, Yayoi, Isokaze, and Kaioakaze. Once 
again there was only minor damage to the 
perimeter." 3 

The Enterprise, meanwhile, had also been 
struck and damaged by enemy air attacks to 
such extent that she had to withdraw from 
the action. This ship casualty resulted in an 
accretion of strength by the Guadalcanal Ait- 
Force. Flight 300, airborne when the carrier 
retired, took refuge at 1845 on Henderson 
Field. It consisted of 11 SBD-3’s (6 from VS- 
5, 5 from VB-G) under command of Lieuten- 
ant Turner Caldwell, USN. 111 

Enemy transports, whose movement to- 
ward Guadalcanal had precipitated the ac- 
tion, continued on their assigned mission. 
They were attacked by 12 SBD’s from the 
Guadalcanal airstrip, and the cruiser Jintsu 
was hit, damaged, and forced to withdraw to 

0i ' \VD, MAG-23, entry 24 August. 

* Final Report, Phase IV, Annex- I, p. 4. Message 
sent 2358, 24 August. See also Robinson vis, p. 3. 

01 WD, MAG-23, entry 24 August. 




CARRIER TORPEDO PLANES joined MAG-23 in strikes from Henderson Field against Japanese task forces. 
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Truk for repairs. The auxiliary cruiser 
Kinryu Mara was hit, set afire, and aban- 
doned, and a destroyer, the Mutsuki, was 
sunk by B-17’s of the 11th Bombardment 
group, based on Espiritu Santo, while stand- 
ing by her. 0 -' 

The untoward results of the attempted re- 
inforcement were such as to force the Japa- 
nese to abandon the effort. Surviving' units 
of the enemy transport force withdrew to 
the Shortland Islands. 

Some time immediately after the defeat of 
the Ichiki unit, the Japanese forces to the 
east of the perimeter committed the only 
atrocity against European civilians on Guad- 
alcanal of which we have record. At an un- 
determined date late in August two priests, 
Father Arthur C. Duhamel, of whom we 
have heard above, and Father Henry Oude- 
Engberink were tortured and killed, as were 
Sister Sylvia, a French nun, and Sister 
Odilia, of Italy. The murders were witnessed 
by a third nun, Sister Edmee, also of France. 

These people, all missionaries of the So- 
ciety of Mary, had been on the island at the 
time of the Japanese invasion. They were 
stationed at the mission at Ruavatu, between 
the perimeter and Aola. Other members of 
the order were Father Michael McMahon at 
Visale, a mission near Cape Esperance and 
Father Emery De Klerk, a Dutch priest at 
Tangarare, on the south coast directly across 

“ Campaigns, USAFISPA, p. 111. 



the island from Kokumbona. All of them had 
refused to leave their posts at the time the 
European colony at Tulagi was evacuated- 
Prior to the coming of the Marines, they 
were not molested by the Japanese. Aft#' 
the American landings, however, the peopk 
at \ isale were forced to go to Tangarare and 
then to the mountains. Duhamel and Oud®" 
Engberink, however, remained at Ruavatu 
because ol its remoteness from the scene at 
action. They were taken at that place by sib' 
vivors of the Ichiki force led by Ishimoto, 1 " 
the local spy, and were ordered to go through 
the American lines with tales of an over- 
powering Japanese force, in order to pei v 
suade the Marines to surrender or withdraw 
from the island. 

When the two priests and the nuns refused 
to obey, on the grounds that they took n° 
part in anything but religious matters, they 
were subjected to a week of torture and 
starvation. Since they remained obdurate, 
they were bayonetted. The bodies were buried 
in a native hut, whence they were recovered 
and buried by Father Frederic P. Gehring. 
at the time on duty with CUB-1. 1:7 



"" Report of Poliae Roy, 27 August 1942, MCR. 

All information regarding this group of mis- 
sionaries was obtained from (1) records at the 
Marist College at Washington, (2) from correpond- 
enc-e with Father Frederic P. Retiring, C.M., of 
Philadelphia, and (3) Saving the Solomons, The 
Reverend Mother Mary Rose, S.M.S.M., pp. 121-125- 
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THE GUADALCANAL 
CAMPAIGN 



CHAPTER V 



The Battle of the Ridge 



IKE COMING of the first air units had an 
effect which would be difficult to reconcile 
' Vl th the size or the power of those units. 1 

On 22 August, while Smith’s fighters were 
Providing air cover for the Alhena, newly 
Arrived from Espiritu Santo with supplies 
a,1 d a part of the 2d Marines, the local air 
^ 01 'ce, as we have seen, was augmented by the 
arrival of part of the 67th Fighter Squadron 
°f the Army Air Force. On that day, five 
P-400’s led by Captain Dale D. Brannan, ar- 
rived at the field after a series of long over 
' v ater jumps from their training area near 
Noumea.- They were followed five days later 
lj .V nine more. 



' When the first two squadrons arrived on 20 
August it was considered that a major turning point 



in the operation had been reached. Final Report, 
Phase III, p. 3. 

! WD, MAG-23, p. 2, and History of the 67th 
Fighter Squadron. These planes, designed for export 
to the European theater, had certain mechanical 
limitations (given in great detail in the history of 
the squadron) which made them unsuitable for high- 
level interception or combat. Their oxygen equip- 
ment, for example, called for high pressure bottles, 
unobtainable in the area. This meant that an abso- 
lute maximum altitude of 14,000 feet was imposed 
upon the willing and highly skilled pilots. Since the 
enemy bombers customarily used the 25,000 to 30,000 
foot levels, the P- 400’s were useless as interceptors 
save on rare occasions, and they were therefore 
ordered to perform low level reconnaissance. From 
this limitation likewise arose the curious fact that 
they became outstanding ground support planes, 
functioning thus in a field of endeavor which had 
previously been considered almost exclusively one 
for Marine air. 




uVE ARMY P— 400’s ARRIVED, the first Army personnel or aircraft to reach Guadalcanal, on 22 August. First 
Army ground reinforcement’s anived in mid-October. 
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MARINE FIGHTER PLANES fell victim to many mishaps. This MAG 23 F4F-4 is being saved by bucket-brigade 
methods. Note bullet-pierced propeller-blades. 



On 30 August, in the midst of an enemy 
raid which sank the destroyer Calhoun, two 
more squadrons of MAG-23 arrived, led by 
Lieutenant Colonel William J. Wallace, com- 
manding officer of the group. When these 31 
planes came in — 19 F4F-4’s of VMF-224 and 
12 SBD-3’s of VMSB-231— Wallace found 
that only four fighters of the first echelon 
remained operable. The rest had fallen victim 
to operational mishaps, enemy air raids, and 
combat damage.* There was, therefore, a 
preponderance of pilots in all save the most 
recently arrived units — Brannan’s 67th fight- 
er squadron, for example, had only three 
planes left in operating condition of the total 
of 14 which had arrived at the island. 4 

By the end of the month the Cactus Air 
Force, as the mixed Marine, Navy, Army 

History of Marine Corps Aviation in World War 
It. 

' (i 7th Squadron History. 



Air Force Group had begun to be called, had 
grown to the following strength : 



VMF-223 (Major John Smith) 10 planes 

VMF-224 (Major Robert E. Galer) 19 planes 

VMSB-231 (Major Leo R. Smith) 10 planes 

VMSB-232 (Lieutenant Colonel Richard 

C. Mangrum) 12 planes 

Flight 300 (Lieutenant T. F. Caldwell) _10 planes 

07th Fighter Squadron (Captain Dale D. 

Brannan) 3 planes 

During the ten days which had elapsed 



since the arrival of the first planes, a sched- 
ule of routine daily flights had been evolved. 
Four plane fighter patrols left the airstrip at 
0545 and 1400 daily, returning at 0830 and 
1830 respectively. Occasionally a mixed 
fighter-dive bomber squadron operated at 
night to the northwest in search of enemy 
shipping. So far, such flights had been with- 
out effect. 5 

" WD, MAG-23, 31 August 1942. 
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Htj JOHN L. SMITH, first Marine ace of World War II, 
Reived the Medal of Honor for his feats as a 
lla dalcanal fighter pilot. 



The matter of interception of enemy 
J °hibers, however, found the local air force 
JJi°re effective. A total of 5G enemy planes had 
Jfi en shot down during the ten days, as 
gainst a loss of 11 for the mixed Cactus Air 

p 

0r ce. Concurrently with this combat, local 
Manes had begun to fill another useful role — 
Hat of giving air cover and protection to the 
*Mpply ships that were beginning to appear 
''am the southeast. The Alherm, for instance, 
' v as protected during her approach and un- 
fading on 30 August, when she brought in 
he forward echelon and the supplies of 
^AG-23.« 



With the arrival of aircraft, the ground 
° l 'ces at Guadalcanal found themselves in a 
Much improved position as regarded intelli- 
gence. While there was still far too little 
direct and accurate enemy information, it 
"'as now possible at least to get some idea of 
"’here and how he was landing. Aerial obser- 
vation, to seaward at least, with its tre- 
Mcndous widening of the area capable of be- 
h'K scouted, brought invaluable, although fre- 
quently disquieting, information to General 
"andegrift. It was learned, for instance, that 
Hndings of Japanese reinforcements were 



WD, MAG 23, and Final Report, Phase IV, An- 
Hex H. 



taking place both east and west of the perim- 
eter. It was learned also that many of these 
landings were taking place at night. 7 Ma- 
rine Corps, Navy, and Army planes, few 
in number though they were, attacked at 
sight any Japanese shipping within range 
and inflicted damage that even the single- 
minded enemy was not prepared to suffer 
needlessly. 

Three days after the defeat of the Ichiki 
detachment, for instance, patrol planes from 
the field participated in the Battle of the 
Eastern Solomons by attacking an enemy 
force of transports, cruisers and destroyers 
150 miles northwest of the island, inflicting 
damage. 8 Something over a week later, on 

7 Ibid., Phase IV, pp. 14 and 15. 

9 Final Report, Phase IV, Annex H. Entry of 25 
August. See also D -3 Journal, 25 August, message 
14. 




MARINE FIGHTERS heading out on intercept. Within ten 
days after arrival of Marine aviation at Henderson 
Field, 56 Japanese planes had been shot down — at a 
cost of 11 to the United States. 



S-I12-I6— 49 — 6 
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against the 
same area, consisting of a shore-to-shore 
movement on 27 August by the 1st Battalion, 
5th Marines (Lieutenant Colonel William E. 
Maxwell), supported by the overland thrust 
of an additional company. Diversionary fire 
by the 11th Marines was to be directed to the 
area of the mouth of the Matanikau, to create 
the impression that an attack across the river 
was impending. 11 

Plans for the operation cannot be recon- 
structed at this time with any assurance of 
accuracy. Orders were given orally by the 
regimental to the battalion commander. The 
latter did not disclose them to his staff in 
into, and there is a complete disagreement 
as to just what constituted the battalion's 
mission. 15 



" Fwnl Report, Phase IV, p. G. 
h Final Report, Phase IV, p. 485 and Annex E, 
pp. 2 and 3. 

15 Letter, Major Milton V. O'Connell to Comman- 
dant, Marine Corps, 8 February 1949. It seems clear 
that Maxwell was directed to land, make hi? way 
eastward to the mouth of the Matanikau, reembark 
his battalion there, and be back in his defensive po- 
sition on the perimeter by nightfall. Interview, Cap- 
tain E. J. SneU (at that time assistant regimental 
adjutant, 5 th Marines), 19 May 1 949. Snell was pres- 
ent at the conversation between Hunt and Maxwell. 
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The battalion landed without incident at a 
spot recently vacated by a force of enemy, 
a fact made evident by the presence of hot 
food. The landing: was completed by 0730, and 
movement to the east was begun at once. 

The nature of the terrain, and the complete 
uncertainty regarding enemy strength and 
location, dictated the tactics which, in fact, 
made it impossible for the battalion com- 
mander to carry out the mission he under- 
stood had been given him. The narrow beach, 
bordered by thick scrub, shelved off into a 
narrow band of flat coastal land. This level 
stretch, from 200 to 300 yards wide, thickly 
overgrown, was threaded by a narrow road, 
the western extension of the coastal road 
that i-an through the perimeter. On the inland 
side, the flat land terminated in a line of 
low coral cliffs, which in turn were the sea- 
ward faces of a jumbled ridge system that 
paralleled the beach. The ridges were cut at 
frequent intervals by deep, jungle-choked 
ravines which opened to the fiat land. Pas- 
sage along the ridges, therefore, would 
entail a series of cross-corridor movements, 
made the more difficult by the necessity of 
cutting through dense jungle in each corridor 
and by the additional fact that on the ridges 
themselves there was a combination of tough, 
five foot high kunae grass and murderously 
hot sun, lft 

Security dictated that a force move along 
the ridges to prevent a flanking attack, should 
it happen that enemy forces were in position 
there. Company C was given the mission and 
moved off to get into position. Company B 
moved off at the head of the column along the 
trail, followed by Headquarters Company and 
part of Company D. Company A furnished 
rear guard security. 

Within an hour it became apparent that 
Company C could not keep pace with the 
main body. An additional bad feature was 
that, in the absence of "walkie-talkie" 
(TBY) radios, all contact between the two 
groups had to be by physical contact. By 0900 
contact had been lost, and the battalion 

"Five months later, elements of the 2d Division 
fighting' westward along the same ridges, encoun- 
tered precisely the same problem. 



halted. Company C was ordered to co0 
down off the high ground and take place N 
the column behind Company B. The 1st P ls ' 
toon, Company B, reinforced by one maelii' 1 * 
gun platoon from Company D was ordere» 
at the same time to move up onto the ridge ft 
its right and continue with the mission previ- 
ously held by Company C. 

Forward movement was resumed at abo lli 
1030. Within a half hour, at a point wltf** 
the coral formation of the ridges squeezed t$ 
coastal strip into a narrow corridor less tW 
200 yards wide and where the thickly gro tf ' 
ing jungle scrub thinned out into a cocom' 1 
grove, a deep ravine opened to the fl a! 
land. The Japanese, well dug in and ja#$ 
advantage of the restricted avenue of 8f 
proach and the splendid defensive possibil'' 
ties offered by the coral, opened fire upon tfr f 
advancing elements of Company B. This ft&> 
initially from machine guns emplaced at tW 
base of the cliffs and in the scrub at the 
of the beach, was immediately augmented 
mortar fire, and Company B, deploying { " 
each side of the trail, began to' suffe 1 ' 
casualties. 

A firing line was built up, and mortal 
from Company D, going into position aloitf 
the beach, began laying down fire upon tli p 
base of the cliffs. Company C, now in position 
behind Company B, was ordered to attempt 11 
flanking movement around the left (sea- 
ward) flank. It was expected that the 0C# 
pany B platoon operating along the tii0 
would envelope the enemy's left flank. 

The Company C maneuver failed, the co^' 
pany finding it impossible to progress beyond 
the line still held by Company B. The ex- 
pected movement on the part of the £}g$ 
Hank elements did not materialize for tw" 
reasons. 

First, the problem of contact and communi- 
cation had not been solved. Second, the com- 
bination of fantastically difficult terrain* 
jungle, grass, and sun, had begun to infli^ 1 
damage upon the platoon that was more ser- 
ous than that inflicted by the enemy. Mes- 
sengers sent by the platoon appear to have 
been overcome by heat on the way in and 
taken to the battalion aid station. The leanV 
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rj f the machine gun platoon was overcome 
i] icl carried to the same place. The only mes- 
Sa &e received by the platoon, on the other 
WM t was to "stand fast." 17 It was the more 
Easily obeyed because the platoon leader had 
110 assurance that the mortar lire from Com- 
pany D, falling along the base of the ridge be- 
^ him, would be lifted when he began to 
"dvance. 

In the meanwhile, Maxwell realized that 
^ e could not carry out his instructions to the 
letter. The enemy emplacements holding up 
fes progress sheltered a force of unknown 
8 ' z e, but of sufficient strength to deny him 
Parage along the coastal strip. The terrain 
further inland had proved itself to be an 
e, lemy almost as effective in restricting his 
Movement as the Japanese themselves. Con- 
duced that the most important phase of his 
Mission was that of returning prior to dusk 
*° resume his defensive position on the peri- 
meter, he requested that boats be sent to a 
t>oirit near Kokumbona so that he could with- 
t'aw. In anticipation of their arrival, he be- 
moving a portion of the battalion to the 
fi Xpected point of embarkation. 1 * 

Two hours passed before the expected an- 
"Wer came. In the interval between the mes- 
Sa £es, part of Company B was withdrawn to 
the beach and, with the wounded, was em- 
Wked and sent on its way to Kukum. The 
Wits had already left the beach when Hunt's 
a nswer to Maxwell's message came. Maxwell 
*as told that he was relieved of command, 
Miieh should pass to his next senior (O'Con- 
11 ell > ? that the battalion would remain in the 
field, and that the enemy force would con- 
tinue to be attacked until defeated. 111 

O'Connell assumed command at once, and 
Portly afterward Colonel Hunt himself ar- 
rived at the beach and remained with the bat- 
talion as it went into position on the ridge for 
the night. 

,; This came from the battalion sergeant major, in 
the temporary absence of the battalion commander, 
hitei'view. Major Thomas T. Grady (at that time in 
command of 1st Platoon. Company B), 10 May 1919, 

|k The request, was made by radio, at 1430 to the 
le^imental commander. Letter, O'Connell to CMC, 

February 1943. 

'" ihkl, 



The attack, pressed home early next morn- 
ing, met with no opposition. The entire enemy 
force had withdrawn during the night up the 
ravine which led back into the hills and 
around the mouth of which the Japanese had 
made their stand of the day before.-" The 
battalion moved by the coastal road to Ma- 
tanikau village, embarked, and returned to 
the perimeter. 



THE TASIMBOKO RAID 

The Tulagi area, after the first two days of 
the operation, had been relatively quiet. After 
the bitter fighting which attended the assault 
on and reduction of the island group, no con- 
tact had been made with enemy forces, save 
in patrol actions. Occasional visits by enemy 
destroyers and submarines occurred however, 
and when American ships began using the 
excellent harbor, enemy aircraft dropped 
bombs in the area sporadically, generally 
while en route to the more lucrative target 
of Henderson Fields 

Little damage was suffered by the Marines 
in any of these raids, the largest single loss 
being that of a YP boat, set on fire when the 
area was bombarded by three enemy de- 
stroyers shortly after midnight on 8 Sep- 
tember. 22 

The defenses of the Island, initially ori- 
ented against an expected attack from Flori- 
da Island, were strengthened by the arrival 
of the 5-inch Navy type guns of the 3d De- 
fense Battalion. One battery of these guns, 

™At least a part of the force had been observed 
while withdrawing just after dusk on 27 August by 
members of the battalion. Interviews, Captain E. 3. 
Snell, 19 May 1949 and Lieutenant Colonel G. T>. 
Gayle, 19 May 1943. 

31 Report, 3d Batallion, 2d Marines, entries 19 and 
20 August, and 8, 9, and 10 September. 

to General Eupertus had directed that no fire be 
directed at enemy ships by shore batteries of his 
command. He feared that his positions might be re- 
vealed. During the first shelling by submarine, fire 
was returned hy Battery G, 10th Marines, which 
v-as displacing along the coastal road on the south- 
west extremity of the island when the enemy craft 
fired. Interview, Lieutenant Colonel Manly L, Curry, 
28 January 1949. 
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using- wooden advanced-base platforms, vm 
brought ashore from the Re telfjm.se on 1 Sep- 
tember. It was necessary to float the plat- 
forms hi, while the jnms themselves were 
manhandled, by block and fall, up the face 
of the coral hill where they were em placed 
on the southern tip of the island.-- 

The importance of the area in the matter 
of ground force activity lay in the fact that 
from it were mounted some of the more im- 
portant patrol actions of the campaign. Flori- 
da Island was combed for remnants of the de- 
feated Tulagi garrison as well as for signs 
of newly arrived enemy forces. With the 
assistance of loyal natives, Marine patrols 
ran down and captured or wiped out numer- 
ous survivors of the 7 August assault. The 
most diligent search, however, failed to in- 
dicate that there had been any attempt at 
reinforcement. 

By the end of August, a combination of 
lack of employment for the relatively large 
force on the island, and a growing need for 
more troops on Guadalcanal, had led to the 
transfer of a part of Rupert us' forces. On 21 
August, Combat Team 2 (2d Battalion, 5th 
Marines) passed across the strait on board 
the destroyer transports of TransDiv 12, 
newly arrived with badly needed supplies of 
food. On 31 August, the Raider Battalion had 
likewise been moved across to the perimeter, 
and on the same day, orders were received by 
Rupertus to move the Parachute Battalion 
across.- 1 

The Raider Battalion, to which 